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products have a virtually universal event of serious default, the burden 

appeal because of falls heavily. 

either sentiment or It will pay you as 

fascination. 30th Annual Statement credit executive to 
As with many December 31, 1928. know the debtor 


merchant’s problems 
other goods of last- 
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ing value, the retail ; oe + Beco 
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George Grundmann, 
President of Albert Mackie Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, Director, 


National Association of Credit 
Men, 


a ae 


“ in Credit Monthly: 
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HAVE TAKEN en- 
tire charge of the insurance problem of my own 
company and invariably inquire as to whether or 
not our customer is insured. If he is not, I en- 
courage him to place insurance. 


L(A CS (CE 


“Where the line of credit is 
large enough to justify it, I insist on fire insurance 
and sometimes tornado also. I sometimes suggest 
to the debtor merchant the names of thoroughly 
reliable insurance companies and likewise advise 
the agency of the prospective insurer.” 
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GENTS of 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York are equipped not only to write 
proper fire insurance coverage, but also 
windstorm (tornado), and any other 
forms of property insurance necessary to 
maintain a proper credit standing. 
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Addresses Wanted 


This column is read by some Credit Man- 
agers before any other feature of the mag- 
azine. Any member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of his local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
Protection Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. Members are re- 
quested to mention the line of business as 
well as the last known address. 
ALLEGATO TILE CoO., 

Brooklyn co 


ALLY EILLS &. 
Avenue, N. Y. : 
BEDNARD, PAUL, gaver hanger and painter, 
formerly located at Jackson Avenue, Massil- 


10 Montrose Avenue, 


formerly 342 Madison 


don, Ohio. Left there during 1927. 
BENDER, P. H., formerly at 510 Walworth St., 
Lake Geneva, * Wisconsin. Last heard of at 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


BULLOCK, JOHN, jformerly of the 
Dining Room, Stockyards, Denver. 

BUNKER, EARL, E., operated a garage during 
October 1925 at Chesapeake City, Md. 

CALDWELL, HOUSTON, formerly of Miami, 


and Nashville. 

(PHILLIP), HOROWITZ (ISA- 
HARLIB (SAM), & SOLOWAY 
— 104 South Fourth Street, Brooklyn. 

-* - boot and shoe manufacturing. 
CARSE H. G., undertaking, Richwood, 
W. Va. Oe iene to be now located at Blue 
Sul hur, W. Va. 


CORNISH, C. T., paper hanger and decorator, 
formerly at 6015 Whittier Ave., Cleveland. 
Left there during 1926. 

CORWIN, GEORGE, formerly of 3059 W. 104th 
St., Cleveland. : 

LAN, BERTRAM, formerly operating as 
_aene Radio Co., 106-12 Rockaway lvd., 
dl “> and 135-05 99th Street, Wood- 
aven 


N 

DUCKER ‘SECTIONAL aye. CORP., for- 
merly 299 Broadway, N. 

DYER. RICHARD E., last a. address Casco 
St., Portland, Maine. Formerly in partnership 
with another gentleman in the insurance busi- 
ness in Hartford, Conn., also operated in 
Baltimore. 


Stockmen’s 


“i 


Cutting Cable Costs 


Customers of the Irving Trust Company receive 
the benefit of savings in cable costs made possible 
by the use of a private telegraphic code which this 
Company has supplied to its correspondent banks 


throughout the world. 


This code, designed to cover every type of com- 
mercial banking transaction, is used in communica- 


tions and instructions relating to the foreign busi- 


ness of customers. 


When a customer has recurrent transactions of 


the same general nature, the Irving will arrange with 


its correspondent banks for the use of special code 
words which will effect further material reductions 


in cable charges. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office—W oolworth Building 


New York 
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GENERAZZO, ELIZABETH 
27 No. Lexington Avenue, White Plains 


GIFFIN, J. E., trading as_ the Giffin Studio, 
formerly 148 N. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va, 
Presumably went to Jacksonville. 


GINSBERG, MARK CO., originally at 140 Weg 
23rd Street, New York, N. Y. Subsequently 
at 41 West 24th Street, under name Samnug 
Skolnick. 


GRAY, LOUIS, successor to F 
No. 9th St., Philadelp‘ia. 


GREEN, HARRY G., 


MRS.), for rerly 


W. Scheffer, # 


ormerly in the Invest 
ment Banking business under the name @ 
Elkan Green and Co., 127 N. Dearborn Sg 
Chicago. Later editor of magazine, Americgg 
Unity Post, of the American Legion, Chicagg 


HANAGAN, EDWARD, formerly at 620 T 


Street, Wilmington. Now said to be in Mia 


HARRINGTON, ALBERT, formerly Harringtog 
Petroleum Corp., Reno, Nevada, and San Frage 


cisco. 
HERMAN, Sa formerly of 132 Park Ave, 
Rutherford, 
KIVITZ, L., sian a grocery business at 


Throop, Pa.; 
1929. 


515 George St., 
truck about January 3rd, 


departed with his 


LEUSCHNER (CATHERINA) & (KARL), jor. | 


merly of 1 Penhurst St., Rochester, New York, 


When last heara of were headed for California, J 


LEVIN, A. A., 
land Hotel, 
and before 
Miami 

Las LOUIS, jormer 
York, N ., last known-address, 
m:, ms 2. G 

MALTBY, L. E., Park Cafe, Paw Paw, 

MANDEVILLE, LOUIS J., Montreal, Can: 
Providence and Woonsocket, R. I1.; sp 
salesman for household appliances. 


last address c/o Bankhead-Le- 
Birmingham. Recently salesman 
that in business for himself ig 


New 
80th 


salesman. 
159 W 


Mich, 





a, 


MAYNARD, MARION F., formerly of St. Louis 
and Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

McCULLOUGH, F. S., prop. F. S. McCullough 
Company, 581 Penn Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa, J 
Formeriy lived at 206 Beech Avenue, Edge- 


wood, Pa. May have moved to Cleveland 
McKINLEY, E. R., former salesman, Atlanta. 
MENDELSOHN, WILLIAM, 


Grand Furniture & Floor 
69-65 Grand Ave., Maspeth, L. L. 
MOSS, ARTHUR J., iormerly of 182 Centre St, 
New York City. 
MULLENS, LONIE, 


trading as the 


proprietor of the Ina 
Store, Cotton Valley, La. Said to have loaded 
stock into automobile about October, 19%, 
with Houston, Texas, destination. 

MURRAY, A. C., 4836 Belleplaine Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

NEILSON, A., formerly 
Plains. 

NOLTY, M. L., also known as Patricia Nolty. 
Left New York City with Chicago destination 


PENDERGAST, J., formerly operating The 


Overlook Road, White 


Monarch Automobile Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

PRIMACK, SADIE, formerly 1527 St. Johns 
Place, Brooklyn. 


RAFAEL, M. C., formerly operator of the B. 
& W. Eating House, Sears-Roebuck Bldg. 
Grounds, Memphis. Went to St. Louis, leay- 
ing there for Chicago, or some northern of 
eastern city. 

RAYMOND APPT., 
White Plains. 

REYNOLDS, ETHEL, Miami. 
be in Chicago. 

RINGLER (HARRY), GOLDBERG (SAMUEL), 
Helena Dress Co., 29 W. 26th Street. 


Ringler, Harry, residence formerly at 654 Fox 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Goldberg, Samuel, residence 
Fox St., New York, N. Y. 


SEIKER, S., formerly conducted the Pilgrim 
es 125 Mamaroneck Ave., Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 


formerly 35 Grove St, 


Now thought to 


formerly at 


SHEPARD, C. C., formerly of Hilliard, Fla. 
SIGLER, B., formerly of Bound Brook, N. J. 
STEIN, H. H., 831 26th Street, Altoona, Pa. 
TSAKONAS, NICK, formerly 298 S. River St, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
WILDMAN, C. A., prop., 
Lovell, Okla., until last April, 
ported at Wolfe City, Okla. 
WITHEROW, T. M., _ groceryman, 
Copperhill; Tenn., R.F.D. No. 2 
WITZEL, A., Gilbert & Lincoln Ave., Cinn. 


CORRECTION: Through a clerical error, the 
name of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Taunton, 
Mass., was listed in the above column in the 
February issue. No inquiry whatever relative 
to the address of this well known concern has 

been received.—Editor. 


Lovell Drug Store, 
1928, later re- 


formerly 


Covering Co., at J 
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No Compromise 
By John L. Richey 


Sec. and Exec. Mgr., Cincinnati A. C. M. 


NE hun- 

dred per 
cent. of the 
Textile In- 
dustry in Cin- 
cinnati have 
signed a resolu- 
tion that they 
will not accept 
any compromise 
whatsoever o f - 
fered by any 
debtor. 


Mitchell of the Chas. 


oe 
Shoe Co.., 
man of the Cincinnati Textile Trade 


Meis 
was recently elected chair- 


Group, and O, E. Dreutzer, of the 
Alms & Doepke Co., vice-chairman. 
Among the manufacturing concerns 
which have approved the resolution 
are: Alms & Doepke Company, The 
Hanselman Johnston Company, the 
John H. Hibben Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Morris Isaac Company, Weiss 
Pollak Company, Charles Meis Shoe 
Company, Reins & Meis Company, 
L. Rosin Sons, Rauh & Mack Shirt 
Company, Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, Oppenheimer Strauss Company 
and United States Shoe Company, 
the Rauh Company, Crown Overall 
Company, and Weisbaum Bros. & 
Brower. 


The resolution reads as follows: 

“The Textile Trade Group of the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men has viewed for some years, with 
decided alarm, the tendency towards 
unjustified offers of compromise by 
debtors, to the point where the loss 
to creditors the country over runs 
into millions of dollars of business 
and economic waste. 


“The members of the Textile 
Trade Group of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men feel that this 
is a class of business which they do 
not desire to solicit in the future, 
because of its undesirability. 


“The members of the Textile 
Trade Group of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men, feel that the 
only way to stop this practice is to 
refuse to accept any and all com- 
promise offers. 


“Therefore, it is hereby agreed by 
and between the members of the Tex- 
tile Trade Group of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men, that from 
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and after this ninth day of January, 
1929, the said members will not 
accept any compromise whatsoever 
which may be offered by a debtor to 
any member of this Group, but will 
insist upon the payment of 100 per 
cent. of any such indebtedness owing 
the members of this Group, and it 
is further resolved that the Secre- 
tary of this Group see that as wide 
publicity as possible be given this 
action, in order that it may act as a 
deterring influence on the offering of 
inadequate compromise of debtors 
generally.” 

Our object is to serve notice on 
those merchants, who are contemplat- 
ing bankruptcy or settlements out of 
court, that members of the textile 
group will accept no less than 100 
cents on the dollar. The untrust- 








worthy merchant comes to us and 
says: 
“I’m in a bad fix. I'll pay 40 


cents on the dollar.” 

And in previous years it has be- 
come a custom to accept such offers. 
providing one of the worst examples 
for business. In only ten per cent. 
of these cases have we found these 
compromises necessary. 

This type of merchant is a menace. 
He takes trade away from the legiti- 
mate merchant. When this fellow 
cuts prices the honest competitor 
must follow suit. 

Cincinnati manufacturers are serv- 
ing notice to the rest of the country 
that they do not want that sort of 
business. They invite such merchants 
to deal elsewhere. 
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Aviation in Business 
Views of a Young Leader in a Young Industry 


66 VIATION is causing a 
revolution in business— 
not an evolution. Busi- 


ness habits, methods and policies are 
undergoing rapid and _ startling 
changes—and the pacemaker is the 
airplane.” 


That is the way Sherman Mills 
Fairchild epitomized the aviation in- 
dustry, which is imbedding itself like 
steel in our business body, when I 
interviewed him recently for the 
Crepir MONTHLY. 


A well known economist writing 
about our prosperity said, “One of 
the very important factors contribut- 
ing to our prosperity is the aviation 
industry. Every business man who 
keeps abreast of the times should un- 
derstand the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of this great industry.” 


The March report of trade and 
credit conditions by the Research De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men stated: 


“There is encouragement to be 


An Interview by Chester H. McCall with 


Sherman Fairchild 


President, Fairchild Aviation Corporation 





found in the growth of aeronautics 
as a new industry.” 


Aeronautics and aviation are words 
that are on the tongues of progres- 
sive business executives. The dra- 
matic part played by the aeroplane 


Obsolete Types. 


in the World War is painted vividly 
on the pages of history, the spectacu- 
lar flights and achievements of the 
last few years are emblematic of 
man’s ultimate domination of the air. 
And now this mighty industry rich 
in romance, adventure and scientific 
accomplishment looms before the 
business man pregnant with business 
possibilities and potentialities. 

Business of every kind is being 
done in an airplane manner. Peo- 
ple are traveling by air, mail is go- 
ing into the air, money is being 
transported by air, pictures are being 
taken from the air, policies, plans, 
methods and decisions are being 
transmitted behind thrumming. air- 
plane motors. Business is getting 
air-minded. 


“The mariner’s wise if he looks in the 
skies 
To see what he is about; 
And he never expects any ships to come 
in 


If he hasn’t sent any ships out.” 
he business man is wise if he 
looks in the skies for the new, bet- 
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ter and more expeditious methods of 
doing business. He should saturate 
himself with facts about what aero- 
nautics can do for him, for he can- 
not tell how soon some phase of his 
business success may depend on 
“sending an airplane out.” 

Three statements that I heard con- 
vinced me that President Fair- 
child of the Fairchild Aviation Cor- 
poration, was the man to interview 
in order to get a broad and compre- 
hensive picture of the aviation indus- 
try and its ramified relations to busi- 
ness. 

A few days ago I was told that the 
two outstanding young men in avia- 
tion are Colonel Lindbergh and Sher- 
man Fairchild. The next day | 
heard Sherman Fairchild’s name 
mentioned by an economist in the 
same breath with Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Something more was said about 
“genius” and “inventions,” and then 
this emphatic statement was made, 
“Fairchild is probably doing as much 
aS any one man to put aviation in 
business and business in aviation.” 

Then I learned that the Fairchild 
Aviation Corporation covers more 
phases of the industry and touches 
business and lire at more points than 
any other organization of its kind. 
Its multiple activities can be realized 
by considering the compass of these 
divisions: Fairchild Aerial Survey, 
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Cleveland From the Air. 


Inc.; Fairchild Aerial Camera Cor- 
poration; Fairchild Aviation Lim- 
ited, Canada; Fairchild Air Trans- 
port Limited, Canada; Fairchild 
Caminez Engine Corporation; Fair- 
child Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
poration; and Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion, Mexico. 

Dominating these subsidiaries is 
the holding company, the Fairchild 
Aviation Corporation. And dominat- 
ing the Corporation is its president, 
an aeronautical pioneer just thirty- 
two years old. 

The rapid growth of the aeroplane 
industry into its present important 
niche in business can be divided into 
three major periods; 
experimentation, organisation, and 
the selling of flying as a practical and 
useful institution. And Fairchild is 
an inventor, an organizer, and a 
salesman. 


invention and 


Fairchild had one advantage—in 
most cases a disadvantage—he is a 
rich man’s son. His father, before 
his death, was chairman of the great 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. If Sherman Fairchild had 
acted according to Hoyle he would 
have followed in his father’s foot- 
steps and probably have become a 
junior executive in his father’s com- 
pany. But young Fairchild’s mind 
was in the sky. 
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Just as the World War started 
aviation on its development so did 
it start Sherman Fairchild on his ca- 
reer. Always intensely interested in 
photography, his boyhood hobby had 
been tinkering with cameras. He 
now heard that the Allies had no 
aerial camera that could be operated 
mechanically. 

Here was a problem for an inven- 
tor—the kind of problem Fairchild 
likes. He produced a camera that 
had several new features and would 
solve the question of mechanical op- 
erations from an airplane. That 
first aerial camera of his formed the 
nucleus about which the Fairchild 
\viation Corporation was eventually 
built. 

Fairchild returned to New York 
after the war with the idea of organ- 
izing a business to take and sell aerial 
pictures. Everyone to whom he 
broached the idea discouraged him. 
His father saw no real merits in his 
son’s plan but finally consented to 
give him financial backing. Today 
the name of Fairchild is synonymous 
with aerial photography. 

Camera manufacturers early ex- 
perienced the difficulty of producing 
a camera that would make the long 
roll of aerial film feed the same 
amount for each picture. The United 
States Government telegraphed Fair- 
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child, asking him to go to Rochester 
to spend a day in the factory study- 
ing the problem. 

That night, as he was carried to- 
ward Rochester by train, with his 
mind concentrated on the problem, he 
devised a mechanism that eliminated 
the difficulty. He stepped off the 
train at Rochester the next morning 
with an innovation that led directly 
to the adoption of the Fairchild 
Aerial Camera by the governments 
of the United States, Canada and 
Brazil. 

Aerial photography requires planes 
that are sturdy, powerful and reliable 
at all altitudes and temperatures. 
The Fairchild Cabin Plane was de- 
signed to meet these requirements. 
A general demand arose for the 
Fairchild Cabin Plane, and the Fair- 
child Airplane Manufacturing Com- 
pany was organized to satisfy the 
market. This has in- 
creased rapidly and the plane’s repu- 


pre duction 


tation has spread until the company 
is one of the most important air- 
plane manufacturing 
in the country. 


organizations 


Thus, step by step, through inven- 
tive talent, organizing capacity and 
selling ability, Sherman Fairchild has 


built an organization that is making 


valuable and important contributions 


to business and to the growth of the 
aviation industry. 

“Aerial photography was my first 
love in the aviation field,” Mr. Fair- 
child said, in answer to my question 
as to what phases of aerial photog- 
raphy are most important to busi- 
ness men. “In picking aerial pho- 
tography | picked the hardest nut to 
crack first. Most people thought that 
aerial pictures should fill a real need 
but they were reluctant to buy them 
hecause they were new. 
were very hard to get. 


Customers 
An aerial pic- 
ture might make a good curio but 
it was not a business commodity. 

“Other difficulties besides getting 
customers were experienced. Dur- 
ing the Summer, aerial pictures can 
only be taken during a period of 
about an hour and a half before noon 
and an hour and a half after noon. 
In the winter there is only about an 
hour at noon-time when the pictures 
can be taken. This makes the work- 
ing day exceedingly short. 

“After we began to get orders we 
found there was no standard machin- 
ery to manufacture aerial cameras, 
the mechanism of which is inclosed 
in metal cylindrical cases about two 
feet long and which consists of about 
one thousand parts. So it was neces- 
sary to go into the business of manu- 
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facturing aerial cameras, and then, 
of course, of selling aerial cameras. 


Vertical or Oblique 

“Aerial photography has two divi- 
sions, vertical and oblique. Vertical 
pictures, taken with the camera in a 
vertical position, give a map-like ef- 
fect. Obliques, taken with the camera 
set at an angle, are the aerial pictures 
used for advertising and “striking 
view” effects. 

“It is only within the last few years 
that a practical technique for corre- 
lating the use of aerial photographs 
to business needs has been developed. 
Vertical aerial photographs form the 
basis for the most perfect kind of a 
scale map, in that they record dis- 
tances between, and characteristics of, 
all objects exposed to light at the 
time they are made. 

“Aerial photography applied to 
mapping has three advantages over 
old instruments and methods. First, 
a given area can be covered in a very 
small fraction of time; second, it can 
be covered in a small fraction of the 
expense formerly required ; and third, 
what it portrays is portrayed with ab- 
solute fidelity, for error due to the 
human element is lacking in the ac- 
cumulation of the data it records.” 

\t this point Fairchild took a 
handful of coins from his pocket and 
began arranging them in various po- 





Airminded Boston, showing Boston Airport. 





sitions in the palm of his hand. As 
he talked to me and organized his 
facts in support of a point that he 
wanted to emphasize, he built up the 
coins in an organized, pyramidal ef- 
fect. He would balance the com- 
pleted coin structure in his hand for 
a moment as he stressed an important 
fact, and then as he passed to another 
point, with a forceful gesture he 
would sweep the pyramid into a jum- 
ble of coms in the palm of his hand. 

That exemplifies the working- 
process of Fairchild’s mind. The 
orderly way in which he systema- 
tized the revealed mental ac- 
tivities proceeding with an architec- 
tural and mechanical There 
was no abstraction in the way he ar- 
ranged the coins. By looking at the 
coins and listening to him | received 
a far stronger and more retentive 
impression of what he said, than by 
looking directly at him as | listened. 
There was correlation and emphasis 
in the way he 


coms 


1 
logic. 


arranged the coins. 
The little silver structures actually 
symbolized his thoughts. 

“Will you tell me of some of the 
effective ways in which aerial pho- 
tography is being utilized?’ I asked 
next. 

“Engineers feel that aerial photo- 
graphs are highly essential in study- 
ing and recording topographical con- 
ditions,” he replied. 
dams and power plants are to be con- 
structed can be thoroughly and ac- 
curately visualized from the air in a 
minimum of time. Power-line rights- 
of-way are mapped almost exclu- 
sively from the air. Water-shed con- 
ditions are determined from aerial 
photographs. The forest service is 
depending upon aerial surveys for 
conservation, road-building, appraisal 


“Regions where 


A Visualisation of a Whole Community. 


In At- 
rica, aerial photographs are being 
employed to locate and survey prob- 
able mineral deposits. 

“The application of this technique 
to tax assessment work has been 
found highly valuable. Aerial pho- 
tographs are taken of farming dis- 
tricts and fairly open suburban areas 
in such a way and at such a height 
that contact points from the nega- 
tives show a scale of about one inch 
to 800 feet. Enlargements are then 
made of a section of the original 
negative, such a section being usually 
about 4 x 5 inches and technically 
known as the “heart” of the negative. 
These enlargements are usually about 
30 x 40 inches in size and are on 
black and white photographic double 
weight paper of a finish that will 
show pencil marks. When the neces- 
sary pencil indications and notations 
are on the map it is ready for as- 
sessment 


and reforestration purposes. 


purposes, 


Real Estate Photographs 


“Aerial photographic maps are the 
most successful means yet 
for tax assessment work, because 
great savings are made in the assess- 
ment expenses, accuracy is 
and a great deal of time is saved. 
There are instances when the per 
capita assessment has been lowered 
but where the tax returns have been 
noticeably increased because of the 
economy of a thorough air survey. 

“Real estate companies have found 
aerial photographs the most effective 
mediums of enabling prospects to 
visualize the location and condition 
of real estate. The trend and direc- 
tion of real estate growth is clearly 
discernible in a panoramic air picture. 


devised 


assured 
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Good aerial photographs are among 
the most effective focal points in the 
selling of real estate. 

“Business men are using aerial 
photographs of their factories, busi- 
ness locations, strategic distribution 
areas, and sources of material for 
advertising and promotional work, 
Some companies indicate in a most 
graphic way their remarkable growth 
with an air picture, often showing the 
original building in one color and sub- 


sequent additions and expansions in | 


another color. 

“Market analyses are now focused 
for the attention of the business man 
by comprehensive aerial maps and 
photographs giving vivid, concrete 
proof of the extent and nature of the 
markets under consideration. 

“One company requested us to pho- 
tograph their property and buildings 
to get an interesting picture. \Vhen 
the president of the company exam- 
ined the photograph he indicated a 
faint line stretching across a field to 
one of the supply buildings, believ- 
ing that the picture was imperfect. 
He was told that the line probably 
represented a faint path not notice- 
able on the ground but visible to the 
eye of the aerial camera. 

“The president knew no reason for 
such a path and an investigation was 
started. Nothing had as yet been 
stolen but evidently someone was vis- 
iting the supply house with an intent 
of theft. Men were stationed to 
guard the building, and one night a 
truck drove up to the supply house, 
accompanied by a gang of men. A 
window was forced and several thou- 
sands of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise was moved through the window 
into the truck. Arrests were then 

(Continued on page 29) 


A Lumber Company Showing Stock on Handa. 
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CONCLUSION: A dangerous account. Bad financial condition. Unless conditions are corrected 


shortly and intelligently—reorganization or worse should occur. 
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Economics of Bank Credit 


Second in Credit Monthly Seriesof Articleson Economics 







By Stephen I. Miller 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


mummss BOUNDARIES OF FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
=eeee BOUNDARIES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH TERRITORIES 


@ FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CITIES 
@ FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH CITIES 
© FEDERAL RESERVE BANK AGENCY 


BANK starts with its feet 
A resting upon a credit base. 

The small group of men 
who subscribe to stock create the cap- 
ital fund of the bank. They buy 
stock and the money turned in be- 
comes the foundation upon which the 
hank is built. This is investment 
credit. 

Deposits follow the opening of a 
bank and insofar as ten per cent. of 
the deposits is normally sufficient to 
meet the needs of customers who de- 
sire to draw money out, a substantial 
part remains in the hands of the 


banker. Capital and deposits con- 
stitute the loaning power of the bank 
and both funds are an expression of 
confidence—an extension of credit. 

Step by step a rapidly growing 
business development has made it 
necessary to put aside the old and 
develop new means of credit. With 
such a development came the neces- 
sity for two things, stability and elas- 
ticity. The lack of the one jcopar- 
dizes the entire credit structure; the 
lack of the other makes il impossible 
to meet the fluctuating demands of 
trade. 





“T have understood and highly appraised the value of the National Association 
of Credit Men to the country ever since the fall of 1912, when we first had under 
consideration at Washington what was known as Federal Reserve legislation; and 
all through that ordeal (because it was an ordeal) until at last the Federal Reserve 
Bill received the approval of Woodrow Wilson, we had the zealous and patriotic and 
steadfast aid of the National Association of Credit Men.” 

Carter Glass, U. S. Senator from Virginia, in an address, June, 1923. 





To allow banks to issue currency 


in the form of bank notes introduced 
stability. 


elasticity but threatened 
The centralization of bank note issue 
in National. banks, based upon Gov- 


ernment bonds, introduced stability J 
Asa 


but finally sacrificed elasticity. 
result the bank structure of the 


United States limped badly between f 


1865 and 1913, a period of almost 
fifty years. 

The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
set up the Federal Reserve System 
which renders five important services 
to business. [These are described on 
the opposite page. ] 
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C | The Federal Reserve System Renders These Five 
Important Services to Business 
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1. 


Holding of Reserves for 
Member Banks 


Prior to the Federal Reserve Act, 
National banks were required to hold 
from 15 to 25 per cent. of their de- 
posits in cash, depending upon the 
size of the cities in which they were 
located. Under the present system, 
these requirements vary from 7 to 13 
per cent. This was accomplished by 
bringing in the scattered gold supply 
from the member banks to the twelve 
District Federal Reserve Banks. At 
one blow the reserves were com- 
pounded like a great water supply for 
a city or an irrigation system for 
farm land. These twelve great reser- 
voirs scattered throughout the coun- 
try, at strategic industrial points, 
each reservoir in turn connected with 
all the others, brought the strength 
of all to the support of one. Such 
a saving, amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars, was as important 
to business as the advent of some 
great mechanical invention. It ful- 
filled the requirement of stability and 
elasticity; it made possible an ex- 
pansion of commercial credit; it rec- 
ognized seasonal fluctuations, busi- 
ness emergencies and local needs. 
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~ 


The Issuing of Bank Note 
Currency 


No money issued by the Govern- 
ment can be increased in time of need 
except Federal Reserve notes. Silver 
dollars are no longer coined and sil- 
ver certificates cannot be issued un- 
less supported by actual silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury of the United 
States; green backs are absolutely 
fixed in an exact amount of $346,- 
618,016; Treasury notes of 1890 are 
no longer of great importance, there 
being only about $1,397,979 in ex- 
istence at the present time; National 
bank notes amount to $704,146,000 
and are based upon United States 
bonds, which must be pledged with 
the United States Government as se- 
curity; gold remains the only kind 


(See opposite page) 


of money that is capable of being in- 
creased to any real extent. But the 
amount of gold produced in 1927 for 
the whole world, was only $400,987,- 
213. 

When a member bank borrows 
from a Federal Reserve Bank it can 
obtain either Federal Reserve Bank 
notes or credit to its account, just 
as the individual can obtain either 
currency or credit when borrowing 
from his local bank. At the end of 
1920, $3,400,000,000 of these notes 
were outstanding; on December 28, 
1927, the total outstanding was $1,- 


813,000,000. 


a 


The Lending of Money to 
Member Banks 


Under the present financial struc- 
ture member banks can take the 
promissory notes of customers to the 
Federal Reserve Banks and borrow 
upon them. This credit power makes 
it possible for the banks to expand 
their loans for business and also 
makes it unnecessary for banks to 
carry the large reserves of years ago. 
In 1920 these loans reached the high 
total of $96,500,000,000 ; in 1927 they 
aggregated $31,934,000,000. 


4. 


Aiding in the Collection, 
Safeguarding and Payment 
of Government Funds 


Before the advent of our new 
credit system hundreds of millions of 
dollars collected by the Government 
through taxes and other payments 
were deposited in _ sub-treasuries. 
This meant a vast sum removed from 
the channels of business and stored 
up in vaults. Such a policy was 
somewhat like the miser who buries 
money in the ground. At any rate, 
these government funds were idle; 
they were not doing their share in 
helping business. These funds are 
now in the Federal Reserve Banks. 

It was not many years ago when 
goods were exchanged for goods in 


a system of barter. This condition 
of credit belonged to frontier times, 
when the volume of business was of 
little consequence. The next step was 
soon taken when money became a 
medium of exchange. Money made 
it possible to expand business many 
fold. However, due to the expan- 
sion and contraction of business, it 
has been difficult to establish a cur- 
rency system that would remain elas- 
tic. Finally it was necessary to fall 
back upon credit in order to acquire 
the desired elasticity. 

The bank deposit brings money 
from the four corners of the earth, 
pooling it for the use of business ; the 
bank check is a device in which the 
minimum amount of money can do 
the maximum amount of work; by 
pooling reserves in the Federal Re- 
serve Banking system the legal re- 
serve requirements have been mate- 
rially reduced; by rediscounting the 
paper of member banks another vast 
credit fund has been created. 

The development of bank credit 
has been as fundamental to the Na- 
tion as the development of transpor- 
tation. It has created the basis for 
the present vast system of commer- 
cial credit. 

The enormous volume of goods 
now produced and distributed is the 
result of the growth of our entire 
economic structure. Remove a fun- 
damental part: and you wreck the 
machine. 

He who desires to know the credit 
field must know the economic back- 
ground. 
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The Collection of Checks 


Federal Reserve Banks are acting 
as agents for the collection of checks. 
This function has reduced the aver- 
age time of collection by one half 
and has also saved considerable ex- 
pense. Balances arising out of check 
collections may be credited or debited 
to the account of member banks. In 
1927 the Federal Reserve Bank 
handled 862,275,000 checks, aggre- 
gating $278,399,000,000. 
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One Month’s Convictions 


(December, 1928) 


Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


CASE 


Keystone Furn. & Ware- 


house Co. 
161 East 32nd St. 
New York City. 
(furniture ) 


Samuel Sterns, 
Bangor, Maine. 
(clo. & men’s furn.) 


Wonder Furniture Com- 


pany. — 
Asheville, N. C. 
(furn.) 


Morey’s Clothing Co. Inc. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
(clo.) 


Guy Hopwood 
Watertown, Mass. 
(carpenter ) 


Hyman Brothers 
Greensboro, N. C. 
(gen’l mds.) 


Edward F. Farquharson 
Dorchester, Mass. 
(haberdashery ) 


Lawrence Russell King 
Ordway, Colo. 
(retail drugs ) 


PERSONS CONVICTED 


George Mittleman 
Edward Mittleman 


Samuel Sterns 


A. G. Russell 
L. D. Ingle 
H. W. Russell 
Preston Ingle 
C. H. Swain 


Morris Blumberg 


Guy Hopwood 


A. Leon Hyman 
Ben Hyman 
Charles Hyman 


Edward F. Farquhar- 


son 


Lawrence Russell 
King 


CHARGE 


Violation of Section 29B National 
Bankruptcy Act 


Violation Section 29B National 
Bankruptcy Act 


Use of Mails to Defraud 
Use of Mails to Defraud 
Use of Mails to Defraud 
Use of Mails to Defraud 
Use of Mails to Defraud 


Violation National Bankruptcy Act 


Larceny 


Violation National Bankruptcy Act 
Violation National Bankruptcy Act 
Violation National Bankruptcy Act 


Use of Mails to Defraud 


Concealment of assets 


SENTENCE 


1 year and 1 day 
Suspended 
Corporation fined $100.00 


Suspended sentence four months, 
and placed on probation for one 
vear 


, One year in Atlanta Penitentiary 


Two years in Atlanta Penitentiary 
Suspended sentence of two years 
Suspended sentence of two years 
Suspended sentence of one year 


Fined sum of $1,000 


Placed on probation for one year 


18 months in Atlanta Penitentiary 

Fined $500 

1 year and 1 day in Atlanta 
Penitentiary 


Suspended sentence of one year 
and one day, fined the sum of 
$250 and placed on probation 


None. Discharged from custody 


Total Convictions June 1, 1925 to December 31, 1928—612 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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Dear Mr. Pouch: 





in the situation. 






Mr. W. H. Pouch, Chairman, 
National Executive Committee, 


National Association of Credit Men, 
New York. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 


1 am glad to know that the National Association of Credit 
Men will continue the work which they inaugurated four 
years ago in the effort to lessen commercial crime througb- 
ut the country. The detection and prosecution of credit frauds 
and credit crooks are of the utmost importance, particularly 
in this country where business is steadily expanding and the 
soundness of the credit structure is one of the vital elements 
The National Association of Credit Men is 
deserving of support in its effort to keep credit on an honest 
basis and to eradicate fraud in our commercial life. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. W. 
Secretary of the 


Second Credit Protection Fund Campaign, 


March 1, 1929. 


MELLON, 
Treasury. 


Credit Protection Campaign 
Starts with A. W. Mellon’s Endorsement 


HE Second Credit Protection 


Campaign of the National 
Association of Credit Men 
enters the month of March under 


strong momentum, and with the most 
intensive period of the entire drive 
just ahead. New York, Philadel- 
phia, Newark, Albany and the cities 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut are 
getting their campaigns launched as 
Boston, Springfield and Worcester 
bring their drives to a conclusion. 

Already, three tendencies have de- 
veloped which promise well for the 
success of the national effort. First, 
the response accorded the announce- 
ment of the drive by the press and 
the public in general was more en- 
thusiastic than had been anticipated. 
Strong and wide spread editorial 
support already being manifested in- 
dicates that Credit Protection has es- 
tablished itself in public opinion dur- 
ing the last three-and-a-half years. 
A number of unsolicited subscriptions 
were mailed to National Association 
headquarters before any local drives 
were started. Some of these came 
from the west coast, where no drive 
is to be conducted this vear. 

Second, the experience of the first 
three local campaigns indicates that 


subscribers to the First Credit Pro- 
tection Fund are again supporting the 
movement almost without exception. 
The third tendency, perhaps most en- 
couraging of all, is toward propor- 
tionately larger subscriptions than 
those received in 1924 and 1925 from 
the same subscribers. Early subscrip- 
tions averaged from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. larger than those re- 
ceived during the first national cam- 
paign. 

Providence, which had planned to 
be the lead-off city, was obliged to 
vield that honor to Boston, due to the 
illness of committee members and the 
fact that another local campaign was 
already under way in the community. 
Under the chairmanship of F. S. 
Hughes of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and N. A. C. M. director, Boston 
started out with the determination to 
set the pace for the rest of the coun- 
try. Eighty-seven campaign work- 
ers reported for duty at the organ- 
ization dinner on February 12, which 
was attended by National President 
Frank D. Rock, and Executive Man- 
ager Stephen I. Miller. The national 
officers were assured that Boston an- 
ticipated little difficulty in meeting 
her quota of $85,000. 


Worcester and Springfield, organ- 
ized as secondary centers in the Bos- 
ton district, both started their cam- 
paigns with dinners on February 15. 
Worcester set up its own local or- 
ganization for the campaign, under 
the chairmanship of C. O. Zimmer- 
man of the Graton & Wright Co. 

New York, with $500,000 to raise, 
has spent more than a month in per- 
fecting its campaign organization. 
William Fraser of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., chairman of the New York cam- 
paign, is building his organization 
along trade group lines, with about 
five hundred workers to assist him. 

Newark, with a goal of $17,500, is 
building up an organization of forty 
campaign workers under the direction 
of Frank Caffrey, of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. and of Irving C. 
Brown. 

The industrial cities of Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut plan to conduct 
their campaigns along with New 
York. Hartford and New Britain, 
with a quota of $12,000, will conduct 
a joint campaign under the chairman- 
ship of E. E. Ogren of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain. Arthur Ma- 
honey of Sargent & Co. is to lead 
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New Haven’s campaign for $9,000. 
John E. Koehler, president of the 
Bridgeport Association of Credit 
Men, is chairman for Bridgeport, and 
Frank J. Newcomb, of M. J. Daly 
& Sons, Inc., heads the committee at 
Waterbury. 


In addition to the four local drives 
to be carried on simultaneously in 
Connecticut, R. M. Rice, of Manning 
Bowman “& Co., Meriden, president 
of the Connecticut Association of 
Credit Men, heads a special com- 
mittee to cover Connecticut outside 
the area of the local campaigns. 


Providence Starts Next 
Month 


The campaign in Providence is now 
tentatively scheduled for the first 
week in April, under the chairman- 
ship of Ralph S. Richards, of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
He will be assisted by Ernest I. Kil- 
cup of the Davol Rubber Co., a di- 
rector of the national association. The 
other Rhode Island cities, with New 
Bedford, Fall River and the Attle- 
boros, will conduct their campaigns 
along with Providence. 


Albany, which is the central or- 
ganization point for the eastern sec- 
tion of upstate New York, plans to 
conduct its campaign simultaneously 
with New York City and Connecti- 
cut. 


The Philadelphia association, with 
the third largest quota in the coun- 
try, has been preparing for weeks 
for an intensive campaign to be con- 
ducted during the last two weeks in 
March. The organization to raise 
Philadelphia’s quota of $150,000 is 
headed by Walter K. Hardt, presi- 
dent of the Integrity Trust Co. He 
is being assisted by John E. Nor- 
vell, manager of the Philadelphia In- 
terchange Bureau. 


One of the most important events 
of the month is the conference of 
key city chairmen to be held in Chi- 
cago on March 4. Chairmen and 
committee members from the prin- 
cipal cities of the central west are 
to attend the meeting, at which a 
schedule for the campaign in the cen- 
tral states is to be worked out. 


Milwaukee, with a campaign com- 
mittee already organized under the 
chairmanship of R. J. Dempsey of 
the Weyenberg Shoe Co., hopes to be 
the first western city to reach its 
quota. 


New Athletic Goods Group 


Athletic and Sporting Goods Manufacturers 


Courtesy Winged Foot 





“The Sprinter,” one of the panels modeled 
by Ricci and Zari, which ornament the 
New York Athietic Club Building. 

HE initial meeting of Athletic 
and Sporting Goods Manufac- 
turers for the purpose of organizing 
as a unit of the National Association 
of Credit Men, was held recently in 
Chicago. The following companies 
were officially represented: Raw- 
lings Manufacturing Co. (P. C. Weh- 
ner), St. Louis; P. Goldsmith Sons 
Co. (L. E. Herrick), Cincinnati; R. 
H. Buhrke Co. (H. Mehl), Chicago; 
A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson (Mr. 
Roewade), New York; A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. (J. E. Peterson), 
Chicago ; Stall & Dean (C. H. Dean), 
New Brockton, Mass., Chicago; 
Narragansett Machine Co. (Mr. 
Burtner), Providence; Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co. (Messrs. M. L. Fried- 
man and Paulson), Buffalo and Chi- 
cago; Burke Golf Co. (Messrs. E. J. 
Brelsford and Cook), Newark, Ohio ; 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co. (A. E. 
Kennedy), Utica; Horton Mfg. Co. 
(M. C. Treadway), Bristol, Conn. ; 
N. J. Magnan Corporation (Mr. 
Walrath), North Attleboro, Mass.; 
American Gut & String Mfg. Co. 
(Mr. Baldwin), Chicago; Great 
Lakes Golf Corp. (Mr. Johnson), 
Milwaukee; Wilson Western S. G. 
Co. (P. W. Seyl and W. E. Hall), 
Chicago; Chicago Association of 
Credit Men (J. F. O’Keefe), Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
(J. E. Vaughan, Jr.), Chicago. 
Telegrams or letters, evidencing 
interest in the meeting and regretting 
inability to have representatives in 
attendance, were received from the 
Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. 
H.; Hillerich & Bradsby, Louisville; 
Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago; Worth- 
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ington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio; Craw. 
ford, McGregor, Canby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Consolidated Case Corp, 
Union City, Ind.; Brooks Shoe Co, 
Philadelphia; Parker Wire Goods 
Co., Worcester; Union Hardware 
Co., Torrington, Conn.; Van Cott 
Bros., New York; J. A. DuBow 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. 

P. C. Wehner of the Rawlings 
Mfg. Co. was elected Chairman, 


De 


with J. E. Vaughan, Jr., National Ag the |: 
sociation of Credit Men, 33 South § (50, 
Clark St., Chicago, as Secretary. sity | 

The Chairman outlined the purpose } "N8' 
of the meeting and stated that the } fillin: 
exchange of credit information is not } orde 
an innovation with the manufactur. } solut 
ers of athletic goods—that an effort | build 
in this direction was made as early }| gan: 
as 1912. place 

Proposals for the formation of } main 
this trade group have been submitted | arra! 
to the industry at large, after being | cont 
approved by the Chamber of Com- | cord 
merce of Athletic Goods Manufactur- | cour 


cial 
the 
der 


ers at its November, 1928, meeting, 
The Chamber recommended _ that 
every branch of the industry join in 


this constructive and co-operative ef- B 
fort to promote the common interest, | part 

The Secretary stated the follow- | tos 
ing applications for membership in }| two 
the Athletic and Sporting Goods | thet 
Manufacturers Trade Division of the | ope: 
N. A. C. M. had been received: | the 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville; | fro. 
A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, New ing 
York and Chicago; A. G. Spalding | me 
& Bros., New York & Chicago; Wil- } ,,,, 
son Western S. G. Co., Chicago; R. his 
H. Buhrke Co., Chicago; The P. ‘ 
Goldsmith Sons Co., Cincinnati; oq 
Narragansett Machine Co., Provi- take 
dence; N. J. Magnan Corp., North | ™ 
Attleboro; Worthington Ball Co. § °S 
Elyria; Rawlings Manufacturing | Put 
Co., St. Louis; Athletic Shoe Co., J cle 
Chicago; Draper-Maynard Co, § gu 
Plymouth; Stall & Dean, Chicago; § cat 
and J. A. DuBow S. G. Co., Chicago. | 

Upon vote, the applications were J th. 
accepted, and the Secretary author- J oo, 
ized to notify each applicant. The the 
Chairman then closed the meeting | 
with an appeal for support of this a 
movement and the unselfish co-op- P 
eration of every member to make the § P° 
organization a success and the service | 2! 
profitable, and by concert of action § P? 
and co-ordination of effort, to rem- § T! 
edy existing evils in the trade and | se 


bring about the standardization of 
credit policies and practices. 
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A Diversity of Accounts 


Demand Thorough Organization and a Strict Schedule 


By C. A. Schnee 


Credit Manager, The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia 


one of the chief problems of the 

Credit Department arises from 
the large number of accounts carried 
(50,000 to 75,000) and their diver- 
sity in size and responsibility. The 
range extends from the curb pump 
filling station to the large jobber who 
orders in tank car shipments. Our 
solution for this problem has been to 
build up a Credit Department so or- 
ganized that responsibility can be 
placed, down to the smallest detail, to 
maintain strictly the schedule we have 
arranged to give us proper account 
control, and to classify accounts ac- 
cording to risk so that the weaker ac- 
counts can be isolated and given spe- 
cial attention, thereby minimizing 
the risk which ordinarily ensues un- 
der mass handling. 

Before attempting to describe some 
parts of our credit procedure, I want 
to say that our credit policy embodies 
two definite principles: First, that 
there shall be, when an account is 
opened, a clear understanding with 
the customer as to terms, a letter 
from the Credit Department confirm- 
ing to the new customer the agree- 
ment made with the salesman; sec- 
ond, that when a customer exceeds 
his credit limit or fails to comply 
with terms, immediate steps shall be 
taken to correct the condition. Either 
an extension is given, if circumstan- 
ces warrant this, or the customer is 
put on a cash basis until he has 
cleared his account. Such safe- 
guards prevent troubles and compli- 
cations. 

Another thing we guard against is 
the abuse of the discount. When dis- 
counts are taken appreciably beyond 
the discount period, ultimately the 
customer enjoys an average of thirty 
days with discount on a large pro- 
portion of his purchases. By being 
allowed to drift to long terms on net 
payment he may become a poor credit 
tisk likely to end in failure with con- 
sequent losses to the creditor. 


| the Atlantic Refining Company, 


Department Organization 


We have three district offices where 
accounts receivable are held, Phila- 
delphia, which’is also headquarters 
office, Pittsburgh, and Providence. 
All wholesale accounts, that is, those 
to whom tank car shipments are 
made, are carried on the books at 
Philadelphia; smaller orders are 
handled by branch offices. 

In the Philadelphia Office the 
Credit Manager has three immediate 
assistants,, understudies they might 
be called, each of whom has super- 
vision of certain types of accounts 
under the general direction of the 
Credit Manager: One, for instance, 
handles jobbing account credits, an- 
other Road Oil and Fuel Oil credits, 
and another assistant supervises the 
work of the men who handle classes 


of accounts not covered in the above, 
and also directs the routine of the 
Philadelphia Credit Department. 


In addition there is a special credit 
man who has the advantage of not 
being so friendly with the customers 
as the salesman is, to call on custom- 
ers to make collections, or sell them 
co-operation with our credit terms 
when circumstances require personal 
contact with the Credit Department. 
The Suspense clerk, the file clerk, the 
automatic typewriter operator and 
other workers in the department also 
have clearly outlined duties which fill 
out the circle of routine so that the 
credit system will function without 
becoming clogged at any point. 

Unlike many others, our Credit 
Department concerns itself solely 
with the approval of orders and fol- 
low-up until the order has been paid 
for, and not with the responsibilities 
of the Bookkeeping Department. We 
of course work hand in hand with 
this department, and its office space 
adjoins ours. 


All orders from customers move 
direct from the Order Department to 
the Ledger Department. The ledger- 
man then indicates on the order the 
condition of the account and passes it 
on. to the Credit Department. In 
cases where the account is running 
beyond the terms of sale or in excess 
of the credit limit, the ledgerman, 
after noting these facts on the order, 
attaches the correspondence file be- 
fore sending the order to the Credit 
Department. 


Half Hour Schedule 


These orders are then considered 
in the Credit Department on the basis 
of this information and either passed 
for shipment or taken up with the 
Sales Department as the conditions 
may require. We endeavor to main- 
tain as closely as possible a half hour 
schedule from the time the order 
reaches the Ledger Department until 
it is returned to the Order Depart- 
ment for shipment. 
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When a salesman sends in an or- 
ler from a new customer seeking 
credit, a report from the salesman 
accompanies the order, which’ goes di- 
rect to the Credit Department from 
the Order Department. If the finan- 
cial responsibility can be determined 
from the various mediums already at 


hand—mercantile reference books, 
trade references, commercial and 
telephone directories—the credit 


asked for by the salesman is ap- 
proved, and the order returned to the 


Order Department. 


When an order from a new cus- 
tomer cannot be passed owing to in- 
sufficient data or orders from old cus- 
tomers cannot be approved because 
of a past due balance, such orders are 
returned the same day to the Order 
Department with copies attached of 
the letters reqyesting credit informa- 
tion or payment of old balance. Car- 
bons of the correspondence are held 
by the credit man on his desk or are 
put in the tickler file to come up again 
in four or five days so that there may 
be no undue delay in disposing of the 
order. 


In determining credit limits, we 
have certain fixed rules. When the 
credit limit requested seems to be 
safely covered by the company’s rat- 
ings and does not exceed $500, the 
Credit Department may, at its op- 
tion, approve the credit except in the 
case of garages, service stations, 
truckers, contractors and similar haz- 
ardous risks on whom reports must 
always be obtained. On all requests 
tor credit in excess of $500, a re- 
port is required. Where there is any 
considerable difference in agency rat- 
ings, reports are obtained from two 
agencies, particularly where the credit 
asked for is in excess of $1,000. 
The reports of the Credit Interchange 
Bureau are utilized. References and 
hanks are written to wherever given, 
but judgment must be exercised in 
selecting the references to be com- 
municated with. 


Whenever the credit requested 
seems high in comparison with the 
responsibility indicated in available 
information, the customer is asked to 
furnish a copy of his latest financial 
statement, and this is supplemented 
from time to time to enable the Credit 
Department to keep in touch with the 
customer’s progress. We find that 
these statements are helpful not only 
in passing on credit limits but, in 
many instances, are valuable in col- 
lecting an account, which, without the 














information contained in the state- 
ment, would be difficult to collect. 

A word might be said here about 
collecting credit information. We 
must turn to a great variety of sour- 
ces for it and, having obtained it, 
must carefully weigh its source, au- 
thenticity, and value in establishing 
the credit risk. The manner of re- 
questing information must be con- 
sidered, because, if no knowledge of 
the size of the contemplated account 
is given a reference, the reply may be 
clothed in such generalities as to be 
practically valueless. In handling 
substantial accounts, neither the mer- 
cantile reports, references, Inter- 
change Bureau reports, nor banks 
should be considered singly as a de- 
termining factor, but judgment must 
be based on an analysis of the trend 
of the information from all available 
sources. 


Classification of Accounts 


All our accounts are coded accord- 
ing to the classification of accounts 
receivable which I mentioned in the 
beginning of this article. The classifi- 
cation, which facilitates both credit 
approval and collections, is made un- 
der the following divisions: 


A—tThe accounts under this classification 
are mostly industrial, and those which 
carry high ratings with first grade credit. 

B—Accounts with a rating from $50,000 
to $100,000 first grade, which have in the 
past been prompt in payments. This in- 
cludes boroughs, townships, hospitals, and 
others of a similar nature. 

(These and the A accounts require little 
collection solicitation from salesmen; most 
of them remit direct to headquarters office, 
either discount or settle once a month.) 

C-1—These accounts should be paid 
monthly as those in C, but there may be 
times when an additional 15 days extension 
can be given before placing them on a 
cash basis. We expect that this fifteen 
days’ grace, granted only in an emergency, 
will enable salesmen to bring the accounts 
into line. 


C—Accounts which enjoy a monthly 
credit but which may not be, extended 
credit into the third month. Under this 


classification come such accounts as gar- 
ages and dealers given monthly credit but 
whose ratings will not warrant the same 
considerations as C-1; service station com- 
mercial accounts, consumers, and farmers. 
If one month’s purchases are not paid by 
the last day of the month following de- 
livery, no further credit is to be extended 
until the collection has been made. 


D—Accounts having credit limited to, 
say, “Gasoline cash — Lubricating Oil 
thirty days,” “one or two delivery ac- 
counts,” “weekly,” “semi-monthly credit,” 
etc., all of which must be watched care- 
fully ; also those which, past experience in- 
dicates, may prove troublesome. 


E—Accounts which are to be sold for 
cash only. Under this classification are 
some accounts with good ratings but from 
which we have been unable to make col- 
lection. After the account is collected, we 
may, upon the recommendation of the sales 
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or branch office manager, change the class. 
ification to C or D. No credit can be ex. 
tended them, however, without taking the 
matter up with the Credit Department. It 
is expected that salesmen shall make every 
effort to collect any balance owing. 

Pink Cards—Owing to the hazardous 
nature of such risks as garages, curb pump 
and filling stations, and truckers, these ac. 
counts are kept on special pink cards 59 
that they may be especially observed every 
day by the ledger man. 

Another phase of our credit work 
is the issuance of credit cards which 
permit holders, usually large compa- 
nies operating many delivery trucks, 
to buy gasoline from our filling sta- 
tions on credit. Printed slips are 
made up every day for the station 
managers showing customers in good 
standing and those who have 


transferred to the cash list. 


been 


Analysis of Accounts 


An important part of our credit 
procedure is a monthly analysis of 
accounts for the purpose of determin- 
ing (1) the percentage of collections 
against credit sales, which serves as 
a comparative indicator month by 
month of the progress of collections; 
and (2) the age by month of the un- 
paid balances, which reminds us 
sharply of the age and amount of 
overdue accounts and the 
that is being made monthly. 

Every month a statistical report is 
compiled showing the total value of 
sales, collections and the percentage 
of collection to sales for Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Providence, one 
total for each month for each field. 

On the 12th of each month, a sta- 
tistical record of the garage figures 
is made up for the use of the Credit 
Manager. This record represents 
the general comparison of the ga- 
rage receivables as of the close of the 
month with the amounts unpaid ac- 
cording to districts prior to the first 
of the previous month. There is also 
a record representing cash and credit 
sales for each district and the per- 
centage of cash sales to the total, 
also the average days in number of 
credit extended. 

On or about the 18th of each 
month, memo statements are fur- 
nished by the ledgermen covering all 
accounts showing balances of $2,500 
or more. This list is constantly re- 
ferred to in following up payments 
of all large accounts. Remittance no- 
tices are given the Credit Manager 
each day showing payments on any 
of the accounts. 

Also on the 18th, memo statements 
are furnished by the ledgermen cov- 
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ering all jobbing accounts. These 
are kept on the Credit Manager's 
desk for reference. On the 15th of 
each month, statements in duplicate 
are passed to the Credit Manager of 
all Road Oil accounts throughout the 
entire field. 


On my desk, I have in book form 
at all times the following informa- 
tion: The list of Suspense, and 
Profit and Loss Accounts by name, 
address, and amount, subdivided as 
to district; the summary list of the 
analysis for each six months’ period, 
showing the name of the station, 
number of both debit and credit ac- 
counts and percentage of accounts 
outstanding; the garage figures as of 
the 12th of the month, the cash and 
credit sales for each district, the per- 
centage of cash sales to the total, also 
the average days in number of credit 
extended; also totals for Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Providence 
showing value of sales collections and 
percentage of callections to sales. 


Collection Follow Up 


In a large enterprise, it is imprac- 
ticable to dictate an individual col- 
lection letter to each past due account. 
Therefore, we resort to form letters 
in writing to the greater portion of 
our accounts, these letters being in- 
dividually typewritten. 


Our form letters have been com- 
piled over a period of years to cover 
the different collection appeals from 
the persuasive on through to the final 
note where legal procedure is threat- 
ened. These letters are so arranged 
as to provide several types for each 
given case so that by selecting care- 
fully, the right note is struck and, in 
many instances, a better collection let- 
ter is sent than would have been dic- 
tated on the spur of the moment. 
Virtually 75 per cent. of our collec- 
tion appeals go out through the me- 
dium of these form letters, freeing 
the time of the credit man for 
thoughtful attention to the dictation 
of the other 25 per cent. and for 
other work. These form letters also 
greatly reduce the stenographic force 
that would be necessary otherwise, 
call for a lower cost for stenographic 
service and, on account of familiarity, 
speed up the typing and output. We 
use about 200 different form letters 
arranged in a book in the sequence of 
their use. 


Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the vital importance of judicious and 
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GETTING Money From Some PeopLte Comes UNDER THE HEAD oF Ma- 
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careful selection of correspondence 
leading to an increasing pressure on 
the debtor. There is a tendency on 
the part of correspondents to con- 
tinue too long in the same strain 
without gradually increasing the force 
of their demands. To select the 
proper form letter or to dictate it, 
a correspondent must know his cus- 
tomer and be familiar with all the 
conditions surrounding the account. 

When results seem unattainable by 
correspondence or through the sales- 
men, a representative of the Credit 
Department capable of handling the 
situation is ‘sent to make a thorough 
investigation of the debtor’s condi- 
tion. Further action is based on his 
report. 


Suggestions for Credit 
Manager 


In closing, there are a few general 
suggestions I might make as to the 
requirements and responsibilities of 
the Credit Manager. 

He must develop an almost intui- 
tive sense of analysis in order to see 
the pitfalls represented in discrepan- 
cies and weaknesses the average man 
would miss. Danger signals from 
all sources must be recognized, in- 
vestigated, and their importance de- 
termined. If this is conscientiously 
done, it will have a great influence in 
minimizing losses from bad debts. 

He must learn to delegate respon- 


HELPs. 


sibility and the authority to carry it 
through. 

He should read at least one good 
daily paper and the principal trade 
papers in his field and such business 
books as will help him most. The 
CrepiIr Montuiy should be read 
regularly by the entire personnel of 
the department to gain the benefit of 
exchanged ideas in credit procedure. 

He should exercise great discretion 
in selecting attorneys to handle bad 
accounts; loss of money, friendship, 
and prestige often result from the 
placing of accounts with improperly 
selected attorneys. 

He should see that his organization 
is courteous. and considerate, al- 
though firm, in dealing with custom- 
ers who come to the office as well as 
in all telephone conversations. If 


.at all possible, some privacy should 


be given a customer, for many times 
he is embarrassed and timid about 
stating frankly his, perhaps tempo- 
rarily, straitened circumstances be- 
fore a room full of workers. 

He should exercise great care in 
the selection of new employees and 
see that a thorough development pro- 
gram is arranged for them after they 
have become fixtures. Only such 
men should be chosen as have the 
proper foundation and the “credit 
mind.” The “credit mind” is analy- 
tical, judicial, a quick and accurate 
solver of daily problems, and well 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Hazards of Business 


Protection by Casualty Insurance 


Mr. Buckley, now an assistant in 
Finance at New York University, 
has a background of business ex peri- 
ence with Swift & Co. and the Fair- 
banks Co. 

IVILIZATION advanced la- 

boriously until the institution 

of insurance provided a bul- 
wark against the risks and hazards 
of industry. The unprecedented de- 
velopment of human achievement 
during the past century has been at- 
tributed to a variety of causes, but 
never to insurance. 

Nevertheless, without insurance as 
a stimulant, without the sense of pro- 
tection which it offered, the pace of 
progress could hardly have exceeded 
that of past centuries. During this 
remarkable era insurance always has 
been at the head of the procession, 
and the protective devices which have 
flowed from the insurance principle 
have been a vitalizing influence in the 


growth of trade and commerce 
everywhere. Insurance has bred con- 
fidence, has stimulated individual 


initiative, and has made the high- 
way of progress safe, so far as it is 
within the power of human ingenu- 
ity to do so. And today we find that 
the principles have been successfully 
applied to an almost endless variety 
of conditions and relations, born of 
the perplexities of modern life. 

Indeed, insurance is perhaps the 
most nearly universal of all our insti- 
tutions, reaching in its wide sweep 
ail classes of people, all industries and 
ali ventures. If insurance suddenly 
should be eliminated as a factor in 
modern life, its fundamental impor- 
tance would at once be realized. Such 
a catastrophe would bring about the 
collapse of our whole well-built in- 
dustrial system, would paralyze our 
transportation and distribution, would 
throw back credit on the pawn-shop 
stage, would ruin banks, retard build- 
ing, increase prices enormously and 
destroy much of the material prog- 
ress of the world during the last 
decades. 


Variety of Protection 
Under the heading of Casualty In- 
surance will be found a hundred and 
one insurance devices. Although 


By John J. Buckley 


there may be some overlapping of 
functions here and there, the usual 
scope of casualty insurance is outside 
of the domain covered by life and 
fire insurance. It includes such well- 
known lines as accident and health, 
workmen’s compensation, public lia- 
bility, plate glass, burglary, robbery, 
automobile, collision, | automobile 
theft, automobile property damage, 
automobile liability, employers’ liabil- 
ity, elevator liability, electrical ma- 
chinery, water damage, explosion, and 
profits; also the general fidelity and 
surety lines. 

Casualty insurance has had a most 
remarkable growth. In 1898 the to- 
tal premiums written by insurance 
companies doing business in Amer- 
ica aggregated $11,500,000. In 1927 
the premium income of casualty, and 
miscellaneous companies was $888,- 
593.706. Most of the gain has been 
made during the last decade. 


From the Credit Viewpoint 


Many of these casualty forms are 
of interest to the Credit Manager. 
it often occurs that the debtor’s finan- 
cial standing is affected adversely by 
some event which may be insured 
against under some form of casualty 
insurance. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these lines from the credit 
standpoint is public liability insur- 
ance, 

Public liability insurance may be 
generally defined as insurance against 
claims or damage suits arising out of 
accidents sustained by persons of the 
public, that is, persons not employed 
by the insured. The responsibility of 
every individual, firm and corporation 
for the safety of those in or about 
his property or premises, is well rec- 
ognized by law. Workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, which is compulsory 
in some States, takes care of the em- 
ployer’s obligation to his employees, 
but as to the public, the liability is not 
fixed and, therefore, the hazard is 
much greater. The basis of the re- 
covery of damages by the person of 
the public is negligence, actual or 
constructive, on the part of whoever 
owns or controls the property or 
premises involved, his employees or 
agents. 


May Cause Ruin 


Damage suits are being brought in 
ever increasing numbers by members 
of the public against contractors, 
storekeepers, manufacturers, public 
service corporations, automobile own- 
ers, etc., on account of personal in- 
jury or death due to some kind of 
negligence. Property damage, as 
well as human damage, also is the 
basis of much litigation. Heavy judg- 
ments in this class of cases are quite 
common and are more easily obtained 
than ever before. Often they leave 
the defendant bankrupt, and still more 
often they result in losses which de- 
stroy his business prospects for a 
long period, or compel him to dis- 
pose of most or all of his property at 
a forced sale. Many of these suits 
drag out over a number of years, and 
while they are pending they often 
impair the defendant’s credit seri- 
ously. 

Automobile public liability insur- 
ance is of great importance. Acci- 
dents due to the careless driving of 
delivery trucks and wagons are in- 
creasing and many large verdicts have 
been returned against storekeepers on 
account of such happenings. The 
same is true with regard to automo- 
bile owners. It is not exaggerating 
to say any man’s credit today is un- 
certain who owns, drives or controls 
an automobile and who has not prop- 
erty enough to liquidate a $5,000 
damage claim and pay his attorneys 
and court costs as well. This is a 
minimum requirement for any auto- 
mobile liability policy. 

Burglary insurance is more impor- 
tant today than ever before. This 
applies particularly to stores and 
shops handling goods of small bulk 
and large value, such as jewelry, art 
works, furs, rugs and the like. There 
are many instances where small shop- 
owners have literally had their stocks 
cleaned out and have been forced 
either to start all over again or go 
into bankruptcy. 

The contents of mercantile safes 
also may be insured against burglars, 
and this is important especially when 
the merchant is in a district with 

(Continued on page 26) 
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VIGILANTIA Exercise No. 1 
| Fill the lungs slowly while rising 


ing can be included in this exercise 


VIGILANTIA Exercise No. 2 


is resumed. 





ViGILANTIA Exercise No. 3 






head. 
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on 
and raising arms above head. Exhale while 
returning to starting position. Slow stretch- 





foes 





Inhale while assuming the deep knee bend- 
ing position and exhale as standing position 





While touching toes (or attempting to), ex- 
hale; and exhale as arms are raised above 


ALKING, golf, setting-up exercises and 

chores are the favorite methods employed 

by credit executives to keep physically— 
and therefore mentally—fit. This is indicated by the 
answers to a CREDIT MONTHLY questionnaire sent to 
leaders of the credit fraternity in all sections of the 
country. 

Other methods, in the order of their popularity, 
are: getting plenty of sleep and fresh air, moderate 
and appropriate diet, stretching exercises, tennis, 
bowling and swimming (these three sports tied in 
number of adherents), gymnasium work, hunting and 
trapshooting, fishing, ski-ing, curling, scouting, rid- 
ing (which one man finds cheaper than golf), row- 
ing, basketball, handball, baseball, croquet and boxing. 

The almost unanimous vote of the credit executives 
is emphatically in favor of daily rather than weekly 
exercise. But, says one, weekly exercise 1s better 
than no exercise. 


W alking 


Remarks on walking include these: “My two to 
four miles a day keep me in good shape.” “I take 
a long walk to church on Sunday, and resolutely re- 
fuse lifts from my auto-driving friends.” “I make 
myself walk from four to six miles daily in the open 
air.” “I walk to the office and indulge in golf or 
tennis once a week.” ‘Walking should be added to 
the daily calisthenics.” “I avoid as much as possible 
the use of street-cars and automobiles.” ‘“‘Walking 
should be done with pep.” “‘Walk, walk, walk, out- 
doors.” “A long, unhurried walk keeps me healthy 
even if I can get it only once a week.” “The more 
walking and out-of-doors exercise the better.” “I get 
plenty of walking, and I play golf.” “Six mornings 
a week I walk a mile to my office, and very often 
at night go out for another mile walk, even though 
it is late in the evening.” “I walk sixty blocks every 
business day unless it is raining, besides getting hand- 
ball, basketball and swimming at the Y. M. C, A.” 
“Walking is very beneficial both for the muscles and 


_the nerves.” 


Golf 


The most popular athletic game is golf, which helps 
one distinguished member of the fraternity “to grow 
old gracefully.” This man is reminded by the ques- 
tionnaire of “the story of the chap who, urged by a 
friend to take up golf in order to keep physically fit, 
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“I play golf Saturdayfirnoons 
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Anyone who tries oi 
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six that are best for his 
agree that in all such wo 
be carefully avoided. 

The homely duties of 
isfactory exercise for ma le 
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LOlf, coming exercise with play, is 
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I find @n get along without the 
‘I shovdi@w and coal in the Winter 
three til week in the Summer.” 
back-yagirden.” “I keep fit with 


hagers Keep Fit 


Raging from Handball to Croquet 


golf or bowling and by doing my own household 
chores and fussing with my cars.” “Chopping wood 
is one of the best of exercises.” “In Summer, sel- 
dom a day passes without a good game with my two 
boys who are full of pep.” “Every automobile owner 
who cleans his car always has a job waiting for him.” 
“Routine chores help me keep well.” “I regret that my 
daily exercises are very limited, consisting only of 
walking and small odd jobs that the Mrs. assigns to 
me around the house.” “I get lots of fresh air and 
exercise looking after and working with my flowers 
and shrubbery.” 


Sleep—Diet—Fresh Air 


According to an old proverb, a man at forty is 
either dead or a doctor. It is evident from the an- 
swers to the questionnaire that credit managers of 
all ages are excellent doctors who know the vital im- 
portance of rational diet, of plenty of water inside 
and out, and of ample sleep and fresh air. 

“My only health rule for others is that twice a day 
every window in our office is hoisted wide open and 
stays that way for ten minutes,” says the head of a 
big credit department. 

Writing about diet a prominent executive says that 
he never takes alcoholic beverages. Another, from 
the same State, says, “As the good die young, I am 
trying to get the most out of the span allotted me. 
I work hard, play hard, rest hard and occasionally 
drink hard, all at irregular and usually unpremeditated 
intervals. A regular, systematic schedule would be 
for me as deadly stifling as a total inattention to 
health.” The results indicate that each of these men 
is a skillful doctor so far as he himself is concerned. 

Five days away from the office because of sick- 
ness during the past sixteen years is the record of an- 
other self-doctor. 

Many of those who received the questionnaire ad- 
mit that they are not getting as much or as regular 
exercise as they should. “Your questions have re- 
minded me of this failing,” says one, “but I will adopt 
for the future some form of exercise each day for a 
period of at least ten to fifteen minutes.” 

“T am past sixty,” writes a man who spent the first 
eighteen years of his life on a farm, and whose only 
exercise now is walking. He has not had to call in a 
doctor for the past thirty-one years. “A healthy 
mental attitude is the most important thing,” he de- 
clares. “J can keep fit if business is good.” 
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VIGILANTIA Exercise No. 4 
Plant feet well apart, and inhale and ex- 
hale while reaching successively for each 
foot; and between each motion assume 
erect position. 








VIGILANTIA EXERCISE No. 5 
Rotate the trunk clockwise and repeat the 
notion counter-clockwise. This is con- 
sidered the most valuable of all setting-up 


CLEKCISES. 








ViciLantia Exercise No. 6 
Keeping knees straight, raise feet as high 
as possible while inhaling, then lower feet 
slowly to within a few inches of floor while 
exhaling. 
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Expert Adjustments 


Preferable to Bankruptcy Proceedings 


OMMON reactions to a busi- 
ness failure are surprise, indig- 
nation, the question—how 
much will it pay? Generally, a satis- 
factory answer to the question can be 
obtained when the failure is handled 
by an Adjustment Bureau. 
Eliminating the 
element of crook- 
there is 
about a 
business embar- 
rassment or fail- 
ure that should 
require the use of 
legal machinery. 
But until compar- 
atively recent 
years a condition 
of mutual distrust 
existed among 
creditors so that 
it was almost im- 
possible to wind 
up an_ insolvent 
estate except 
through the 
courts. The pol- 
icies and ideals 
taught by the Na- 
tional Association 
of Credit Men 
have changed this 
to such an extent 
that it is now sel- 
dom that credit- 
ors cannot agree 
o n_ liquidation | 
through the 
friendly non-legal 
procedure of Adjustment Bureaus. 


edness, 
nothing 





Tremendous savings result from 
this condition. Under efficient Ad- 
justment Bureaus assets are con- 


served, appraised, classified so as to 
sell to the best advantage. All ex- 
penses are kept at the lowest figure. 
Legal expense is practically elim- 
inated. The final disposition of as- 
sets is bound by no inflexible rules. 
Full advantage can be taken of the 
competitive situation arising in pri- 
vate sales. As no hard and fast time 
limit applies, adjusters expert in mer- 
chandising can rearrange and shape 
up assets so as to increase market 
value. Every matter of policy and 


By A. A. Martin 
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procedure is under direct supervision 
of a creditors’ committee. Political 
influences sometimes resulting from 
professional appraisers, auctioneers 
and others are eliminated. 

That court procedure does not ac- 
complish the results outlined in the 
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LAST IN THE BANKRUPTCY LINE By 


previous paragraph is not surprising 
nor is it a reproach to the courts. 
Practically the whole purpose of civil 
legal procedure is to settle disputes 
and establish rights. Under present 
day conditions an ordinary insolvency 
does not involve either of these func- 
tions. The debtor’s exemptions are 
well defined, and his assets, when 
turned over to a representative of 
creditors, are nothing more than a 
fund to be handled honestly and ef- 
ficiently and distributed pro rata. 
This is purely a problem of business 
administration. 

Legal procedure is necessarily in- 
flexible, unvarying ; its stiff unwieldi- 
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ness is particularly noticeable when 
it is drawn into the field of adminis- 
tering any sort of a business problem. 
Credit Adjustment Bureaus located 
in different parts of the country 
necessarily follow a certain uniform- 
ity as to organization and adminis- 
trative practices 
but their greatest 
strength would be 
destroyed if rigid 
adherence to one 
set plan limited 
their operations as 
courts are limited. 


When There 
is Fraud 


Fraudulent fail- 
ures of course be- 
long in the courts. 
The element of 
crime is an of- 
fense against the 
community. No 
agreement among 
creditors can dis- 
pose of it proper- 
ly. 

There is anoth- 
er important al- 
ternative to Ad- 
justment Bureau 
administration of 
insolvency. This 
is administration 

one creditor, 





r CLIvE WEED by 
whether under as- 


signment or oth- 
erwise. Regard- 
less of the importance of one cred- 
itor’s account or of his individual 
standing in the business world such 
adjustments should not be counte- 
nanced under conditions existing to- 


day. Impartial handling cannot be 
expected. Suspicion takes the place 


of confidence. Inefficient methods re- 
piace the experience and skill of Ad- 
justment Bureaus. 

The whole success of Adjustment 
Bureaus is based on confidence in their 
absolute integrity and impartiality. 
Confidence in its long experience with 
special problems, in its ability to solve 
them unhampered by suspicion or by 
cast iron rules of procedure. 
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Horrible Example 


An illustration of evil results that 
follow when the Adjustment Bureau 
sxethod of working is not used oc- 
curred outside the bounds of the 
United States: 


Not long ago we had a large ac- 
count with a firm that is located in 
Mexico City. Our credit had been 
extended almost entirely on the first 
and most important of the C’s— 
namely, Character. The members of 
this firm had a reputation covering 
several years, showing them to be 
honorable and thoroughly acquainted 
in their line of business. On the 
first of January, 1926, however, they 
came out with a new financial state- 
ment showing that they were hope- 
lessly insolvent, and that some of 
their creditors were pressing for 
settlement. It was a most alarming 
situation, for we had no Credit Asso- 
ciation or Adjustment Bureau to turn 
to in the Republic of Mexico. More- 
over, while the bankruptcy laws are 
fair enough as pieces of legislation, 
they are usually administered in such 
a way that, when a bankruptcy oc- 
curs, creditors seldom realize any- 
thing whatever from it. 

In this case we made a heroic ef- 
fort to operate as we do at home, by 
getting the creditors to agree upon a 
plan of liquidation which would yield 
the largest returns for pro rata dis- 
tribution. Getting the creditors to- 
gether on anything was a difficult 
matter. The largest creditor was a 
firm in England, the next largest, 
the branch of a German bank, located 
in Mexico City, and the remaining 
creditors were found in Germany, 
Norway and the United States. 

After a considerable delay a meet- 
ing of creditors was had in Mexico 
City, at which practically all the in- 
debtedness was represented either di- 
rectly or by proxy. As to the meet- 
ing itself, a convention of the Kil- 
kenny Cats would be a mild and 
friendly affair in comparison. The 
English creditor declared that because 
of the size of his claim, he would not 
consider any settlement otherwise 
than by liquidating the business 
through his direct representative and 
making distribution to creditors as he 
saw fit. The German bank asserted 
that it had been swindled by a false 
statement, and that it would not par- 
ticipate in any settlement unless it 
got twice as large a proportion as any 
other creditor. The Norwegian cred- 
itors protested that their accounts 


were fiduciary transactions and they 
constituted preferred claims. 
There was a withering cross-fire 
accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions, the spirit of the meeting being 
one of the most violent suspicion and 
mutual distrust. When this first 
meeting broke up, there appeared no 
possibility whatever of agreement be- 
tween the creditors which might per- 
mit constructive handling of the case. 
In fact, there never was an agreement 
of this nature. Our representative 
fought and wrestled with the situa- 
tion for four solid weeks, and finally, 
under the most urgent threat of 
throwing the estate into bankruptcy, 
succeeded in putting through a sale of 
the assets, on a rather unsatisfactory 
basis, the proceeds of which were to 
be distributed through three differ- 
ent channels. The creditors were to 
be paid approximately 30 per cent. 
on their claims instead of 50 per cent., 
which could have been realized with- 
out question had the estate been han- 
dled by the methods followed in our 
bureaus. 


of 


This is an unusual and extreme 
sort of a case, but it is an accurate il- 
lustration of the disastrous results 
that are to be expected where cred- 
itors cannot meet on a common 
ground and work through an impar- 
tial agency in which all have confi- 
dence. 

The Adjustment Bureau came into 
existence to fill an acute need. It is 
a device to take care of the vast bulk 
of failures and embarrassments where 
there has been no bad faith on the 
part of the debtor, and where it is 
absolutely necessary that there shall 
be a capable and impartial adminis- 
trator who will give equal representa- 
tion to all creditors interested. 

The Adjustment Bureau does not 
infringe on the function of the courts. 
{t handles business transactions which 
should never be brought into court 
under any circumstances. It performs 
an invaluable service, in which, to my 
way of thinking, the least important 
part is the large dividend that it pays 
us. To the debtor who is merely em- 
barrassed, it offers humane assis- 
tance, and, when failure actually oc- 
curs, it draws us together to take 
counsel for the welfare of our inter- 
ests, and in every act that it performs 
give us the most striking evidence of 
the importance of taking a friendly 
interest in a common cause and serv- 
ing our own best interests through 
co-operation with our fellowmen. 
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Multiple Borrowin 
How to Combat This Credit Abuse 


By Frank W. Simmonds 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


Deputy Manager, American Bankers Association 


LEARINGHOUSE = associa- 
tions in hundreds of cities and 
counties throughout the coun- 

try constitute the chief line of de- 
fense against bad banking practices 
and they are the principal factor in 
bringing about reformation in bank- 
ing regulations, improvement in bank 
ing methods and the observance of 
sound banking practices. Clearing- 
house associations are today a great 
constructive force in merican bank- 
ing, the results of which speak elo- 
quently for themselves. Active mem- 
bership in these association is a mat- 
ter of enlightened self-interest. One 
of the salient features of city and 
county clearinghouse work is that of 
the credit bureau whose object is to 
enable banks to keep a definite check 
on duplicate borrowers. For in these 
days of good roads and Ford cars, 
duplicate borrowers with over-ex- 
tended credit have become a veritable 
pest and a menace to the entire bank- 
ing fraternity. The credit bureau 
has proven itself the cheapest and 
most effective protection yet devised 
against them. 

A credit bureau is operated simply 
and inexpensively and requires little 
organization machinery. Where 
there is a city or a county clearing- 
house or a county bankers associa- 
tion, the installation of a credit bu- 
reau is simplicity itself, requiring 
only the adoption of suitable by-laws 
and the selection of a credit bureau 
committee, usually the officers of the 
association, and the election of a sec- 
retary-manager. The work of the 
secretary is largely clerical, and will 
require only a small portion of his 
time. However, care should be taken 
to select as secretary a person of dis- 
cretion in whom all have confidence 
as to his ability to retain in strict 
confidence the information reported. 
The first essential in establishing a 
credit bureau is, of course, the desire 
to have one; the second is the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
prepare suitable articles of agreement 
for adoption. Assent to these articles 
is a prerequisite of membership in 
the bureau. The third step is the 
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election of officers for one year to 
serve as the credit bureau committee. 
The bureau is now ready to take an 
inventory of borrowers in the mem- 
ber banks. This is done by having 
each member bank on a specified date 
file with the secretary the names of 
all direct and indirect borrowers. 
These names are entered on uniform 
sized file cards supplied by the bu- 
reau, the names of direct borrowers 
being listed on white cards, indirect 
borrowers on blue cards, These cards 
contain only the name of the bor- 
rower, his address, occupation and the 
key letter of the reporting bank, the 
name of the town where the bank is 
located and the date. The amount of 
the loan is not given. These cards 
are filed alphabetically by the secre- 
tary, and when completed, constitute 
a list of all borrowers and endorsers 


in the bureau membership. The first 


inventory is now complete. 


Bureau Procedure 


The man who borrows from only 
one bank will, of course, have but 
one card in that index file—these are 
called single bank borrowers. For 
each name that borrows from two or 
more banks, there will appear two or 
more cards, which are termed dupli- 
cate borrowers. A special file record 
is made of duplicate borrowers, since 
the duplicate borrowers are the ones 
in which the loaning banks are espe- 
cially interested. The secretary now 
obtains from the banks loaning each 
duplicate borrower, the amounts of 
such loans. After tabulating the to- 


tal sum loaned any given duplicate | 


borrower, he reports this total sum 
and the number of banks from which 
he borrowed, together with the key 
letters of the loaning banks, to each 
bank from which the duplicate bor- 
rower obtained a loan. He does not 
report the names of the loaning banks 
nor the individual amounts loaned by 
“ach bank. The total sum loaned the 
duplicate borrower, together with the 
number of banks and their key letters 
from which he obtained loans, is all 
the information the secretary gives 


out, even to the interested banks, un- | 


less further information is given up- 
on special request of some member 


and with the consent of all the in-| 


terested banks. The interested bank- 


ers are thus placed in a position to 


deal intelligently with the situation. 


It will be noted that if a man bor- | 


rows from only one bank, no infor- 


mation whatever is available or given, | 
except that he is a borrower from jj 


that bank—no amount is given. 
After the first inventory of the 


borrowers is taken, a re-check on new } 


borrowers and loans paid is made at 


regular intervals daily, weekly, 
monthly or quarterly, as may hej 


agreed upon. 


I have sketched the salient features § 
Individual § 


of a typical credit bureau. 
bureaus will differ from each other 
in minor details and the scope of 
work attempted. They have more than 
doubled in number in the past year. 
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As might be expected, some sur- 
prising conditions are revealed by 
these surveys. A county credit bu- 
reau recently established in Marshall 
County, Illinois, found to the amaze- 
ment of the member banks that: 


customers we ) ing from 2 banks 
; t rs were borrowing from 2 bank 


263 ce 
52 4 
15 xs 
5 6 
1 customer was 7 
1 “ ‘ 9 


Now, the individual who succeed- 
ed in borrowing from nine different 
banks at the same time might claim 
the championship belt for multiple 
borrowing, but his claim would prob- 
ably be contested in numerous other 
communities if the facts were really 
known. It was in this same county 
before they instituted a credit bureau 
that a dirt farmer succeeded in be- 
coming indebted to six banks and a 
grain elevator to the tune of $28,000 
and when it came to a showdown, 
was found to have less than $5,000 
worth of unencumbered property. 
Hence the bankers in that county 
concluded that when a farm renter 
could trim six banks for $20,000 it 
was time for concerted action. As a 
result, they instituted a credit bureau, 
in the confident belief that these 
conditions will not occur again in that 
county. 


Owed Seven Banks 


Here is an illustration of the activ- 
ities of multiple borrowers: A few 
weeks ago, one of my banker friends 
James Smith, president of a bank in 
a small town in a mid-western state, 
told me how he became interested in 
organizing a county credit bureau. 
They had had a county bankers’ asso- 
ciation in operation for several years, 
but had not provided for an exchange 
of credit information. He had be- 
come rather suspicious of one of his 
farmer customers who had gradually 
run up an indebtedness to the bank 
totaling some $1,700. As a precau- 
tionary measure, he obtained a sworn 
credit statement from the farmer, in- 
dicating that his land and personal 
property were free of encumbrance. 


Even this did not quite satisfy him, 
so at a monthly meeting of the coun- 
ty bankers association about six 
months ago, he made bold to raise the 
question of exchange of credit in- 
formation. 


“John Doe, a farmer whom many 
ot you know, has been borrowing 


from my bank for sometime,” he told 
his fellow bankers, “until he got into 
debt with the bank to the tune of 
about $1700. I want to put my cards 
on the table now, and | want to know 
if he has borrowed money from any 
of the rest of you. Hands up, 
please.” 

There was a silence for several 
minutes, when finally a hand went up, 
then two, three, four and _ finally 
seven hands were raised, indicating 
borrowings from all these seven 
banks. 

The next morning, Smith hied him- 
self off to the county seat and looked 
up the mortgage records. He found 
that both the man’s farm and per- 
sonal property were heavily mort- 
gaged. He came back, called the 
farmer in and told him that inasmuch 
as he had given a sworn statement 
showing his property free of encum- 
brance, he had committed perjury, 
and that unless this loan was repaid 
on the following day by noon, the 
matter would be placed in the hands 
2f the sheriff. The horrower pleaded 
earnestly for more time, but to no 
avail. On the next day at about 
11:30 o’clock, he reappeared in the 
bank and again attempted to plead 
for more time, but when the banker 
friend reached for the telephone for 
the purpose of calling the sheriff, the 
man pulled out a wallet and counted 
out the money in cash. The other 
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banks, not having taken the precau- 
tion to secure a credit statement or 
collateral, were out of luck. 

Smith heard nothing more about 
the matter until a few months later 
a small bank about 35 miles away, 
of $10,000 capitalization, failed, and 
revealed the fact that the farmer had 
rushed over to this bank and through 
a casual acquaintanceship with the 
cashier and some hokus pokus, had 
induced that bank to lend him $1,700 
and had drawn it out in cash. 


Natural Friends 


te UR Sales and Credit Depart- 

ments are natural friends, 
not natural enemies,’ a New Eng- 
land manufacturer told Stephen I. 
Miller of the National Association of 
Credit Men, as recorded in the March 
issue of the Executive Manager's 
General Letter. 

“In soliciting sales, the sales de- 
partment, so far as practical, seeks 
the business only of those houses 
known to be in good standing and 
the credit department co-ordinates in 
this plan by working closely with the 
sales department, frequently supply- 
ing advance credit ratings and ad- 
vance credit information as a guide 
in the solicitation of business.” 
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Hazards of Business 
(Continued from page 18) 
poor police protection or is so far 
away from a bank that he finds it 
difficult to make deposits regularly. 
There have been many severe losses 
in rural districts due to the rifling of 

store safes. 

Robbery insurance is a similar line. 
One kind protects the owner against 
an inside hold-up, and the other 
against an outside hold-up; this lat- 
ter division protects messengers, pay- 
masters and other custodians of val- 
uables. 

Steam boiler, explosion, fly wheel, 


possibility. 


Investigate ! 
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For 95% of Business 


How can any Credit Manager contemplate his 
book accounts with assurance and comfort 
when statistics show that out of every 1000 
concerns that enter business, 950 will fail or 
reorganize. The most experienced and seasoned 
judgment can not circumvent this 95% loss 


No one can possibly foresee all bad debt losses. 
But you can forestall them with 


American Credit Insurance 


This insurance protects manufacturers and job- 
bers from all abnormal losses through inability 
of the buyer to pay. In addition, it provides a 
highly efficient nation-wide collection service 
which reduces the number of past due accounts, 
releasing this capital for business development. 
A skilled specialist in credit in- 
surance is at your service. Why not call him? 


CThe AMERICAN 


CrEDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F. M* FADDEN, prassipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 


engine, breakage, and electrical insur- 
ance are often important. Tremen- 
dous losses have often resulted from 
explosions and financial difficulty 
which is caused by the breaking down 
of machinery. 

Fidelity and surety bonds are al- 
most a separate line of insurance and 
often are written by companies which 
make of them an exclusive specialty. 
Most of the casualty companies, 
however, also write these lines. 


“Honesty Insurance” 
Fidelity insurance has often been 
called “honesty insurance.” Under 
the terms of the fidelity bond, the 
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company protects the assured against 
losses sustained through dishonesty 
of persons holding positions of trust. 
The surety bond on the other hand is 
in the form of a guarantee of the per- 
formance of certain acts, specific 
duties, obligations or contracts on the 
part of the person or persons bonded, 


Surety bonds amount in effect to 
the surety endorsing the applicant's 
note. They are loans of credit and 
as such resemble loans of money. In 
virtually every building and construc- 
tion operation of any size the con- 
tractor is required to give a bond 
which will assure the completion of 
the work in accordance with the terms 
of the contract. There are also court 
bonds, all sorts of bonds covering 
public officials, depository bonds, 
fiduciary bonds, and the like. 

Before corporate surety bonds be- 
came the fashion, virtually all bonds 
bore the endorsement or guarantee 
of individuals who signed generally 
as a favor to some friend. Many of 
these personal bondsmen did _ not 
realize the heavy responsibility which 
they assumed and they often came to 
grief because of their act. Many 
Credit Managers now make it a rule 
to inquire whether the person desir- 
ing credit is on a personal bond, be- 
cause, if so, he is subject to an un- 
known and _ undetermined _ liability 
which may sometime overwhelm him. 
There is no occasion today for any 
individual signing another’s bonds, 
because there are plenty of safe and 
sound surety companies, organized 
for performing this service at a mod- 
erate rate. 

All risks of the business world 
cannot be avoided by insurance. Some 
of them are not indemnifiable because 
of their uncertainty. Some are un- 
avoidable. Others may be mitigated 
in a variety of ways. The institu- f 
tion of insurance, however, is mak- 
ing rapid strides in developing new 
methods of risk bearing, all of which 
have the effect of making the com- 
mercial structure more _ secure. 
Schemes for a reduction of risks toa 
minimum by the simple process of a 
wide distribution of their incidences 
are being invented nearly every day 
and their general acceptance indicate 
that they are meeting a real need. 

(There really is nothing more than 
the result of massed uncertainties.) 
Give the law of averages, upon which 
insurance is based, sufficient elbow } 
room and it will solve most of the 
problems created by the uncertainties 
of business life. 
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N.A.C.M. At Minneapolis 


Preparations for 34th Convention, June24-28 


HE Convention committees of 

j the Thirty-fourth Annual 

Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men, to be held 
in Minneapolis, June 24-28, have 
been completely organized. Photo- 
graphs of the Chairmen were printed 
in the February issue of the Crepit 
MonTHLY. 

It is eighteen years since the Na- 
tional Association held its annual 
convention in Minneapolis. Since 
then, the Convention cities have been: 


1912—Boston 
1913—Cincinnati 
1914—Rochester 
1915—Salt Lake City 
1916—Pittsburgh 
1917—Kansas City 
1918—Chicago 
1919—Detroit 
1920—Atlantic City 
1921—San Francisco 
1922—Indianapolis 
1923—Atlanta 
1924—Buffalo 
1925—Washington 
1926—New York 
1927—Louisville 
1928—Seattle 
The Credit Managers who pass on 
the credit of merchants of this sec- 
tion of our Country cannot fail to 
profit by an acquaintance with the 
important section which attendance 
at the Convention will provide. 


Products 


Minneapolis is in the immediate 
vicinity, almost in the heart, of areas 
which produce tremendous supplies 
of wheat, agricultural and dairying 
products and lumber and iron. This 
region holds greater possibilities for 
future development than any other 
section of the United States. Over 
80 per cent. of the iron in America 
is mined in this State. Minerals of 
all kinds are found here. Building 
stone of the highest quality comes 
from Minnesota. The world’s lar- 
gest deposits of coal lie just beneath 
the surface of a large section of Min- 
neapolis’ trade territory and those de- 
posits are still comparatively unex- 
ploited. The soil of the Northwest 
is equal to that of the best anywhere. 

As a recreational region, this has 


a wide variety of natural attractions. 
In the north is Superior National for- 
est with more than a million acres of 





Miss E. C. PArsons 
Chairman, Credit Women’s Executive 


Committee. 
coniferous forest, one-fourth of 
which is covered with water. This 


region is accessible only by canoe. 

Further south, heavily timbered 
areas, accessible over excellent high- 
ways, still retain all the aspects of the 
rugged grandeur of the region 
further north. Here are pine and 
hardwoods. This country is par- 
ticularly noted as an excellent retreat 
for anyone suffering from hay fever. 

To the southermost playground 
in this State plentiful natural attrac- 
tions invite the visitor. Through the 
entire State are resorts differing in 
style and appeal. The selection ranges 
from the rugged outer’s camp to the 
most fashionable, select, and modern 
resort. 


Minnesota is loved internationally 
for its famous Indian lore. In sec- 
tions of the State, the Redman still 
can be found. 

It has been ruled by large tribes of 
Indians among which perhaps the two 
greatest nations were the Ojibway, 
better known as the Chippewa, and 
the Dakota or Sioux. History tells 
us that the Sioux were once masters 
of all of this territory. 


No Dangerous Booms 


The development of Minneapolis 
has lacked the frenzy of the spec- 
tacular. Consequently dangerous 
booms that so often have inflated and 
eventually crippled promising cities 
never found foothold here. 

Today Minneapolis is the largest 
city in Minnesota and the Northwest. 
The present United States census 
estimate gives this city a population 
of 448,000 people. Within a radius 
of fifty miles, with Minneapolis as a 
center, there is a population well ex- 
ceeding a million people, while within 
a radius of 150 miles are three mil- 
lion people. In its immediate trade 
territory Minneapolis serves over 
eight million persons. : 

Based on the value of products, the 
twelve leading industries of Minne- 
apolis are as follows: Flour mill and 
grain products; motor vehicles (not 
including motorcycles); bodies and 
parts; linseed oil, cake and meal; 
bread and other bakery products; 
knit goods; foundry and machine 
products; car and general construc- 
tion and steam-railroad repair shops; 
printing and publishing, newspapers 
and periodicals; structural and orna- 
mental iron work, not made in roll- 
ing-mills; sash, doors, and other 
products made from lumber; break- 
fast foods and other food products. 

Time and circumstances may well 
have furnished sufficient reasons for 
the phrase, “See Naples and Die.” 
But Minneapolis has a better phrase 
-—“See Minneapolis and Want to 
Live.” 


Details as to how members of 
N. A. C. M. can make hotel reserva- 
tions for the Convention period will 
be published in an early issue of the 
Crepit MonrTuHLY. 
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This is the season when with little 
warning, property to the extent of 
millions of dollars is wrecked by 
the great force of wind. (@ Busi- 
ness cannot suffer the resultant 
losses without serious handicap 
and oftimes failure. @@ In sec- 
tions where such conditions pre- 
vail, and everywhere as a mat- 
ter of precaution, industry 
can well afford the protection 


of 


Windstorm Insurance 


See the National Liberty 
Agent in your town 
about this protection. 
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New York 
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Collection Letters } ’ 


Gathered in Five Folders 
By Owen S. Dibbern 


Manager, Western Division, N. A. C. M. 


N conducting a Y. M. C. A. class 
on Credit and Collection Corre- 
spondence, | have advised the 
students to open five folders of sam- 
ple collection letters. The first folder 
would contain the opening letter of a 
collection series. In the next folder, 
would be placed the letters that im- 
mediately follow the first. The third 


and fourth folders would contain 
miscellaneous letters such as those 
which have to do with interest on 


overdue accounts, the abuse of the 
cash discount, letters relative to trade 
acceptances, inquiries for financial 
and operating statements. The fifth 
folder would cover the conclusive let- 
ters, more severe than any that have 
gone before, including those which 
announce that the account is to be 
placed in the hands of an attorney. 

These folders should be filled with 
sample letters, paragraphs, argu- 
ments, etc., derived from every pos- 
sible source. I myself had found this 
plan of value in collection work and 
had accumulated many such letters 
and ideas from the Crepir MonrH- 
LY, my copy of which was invari- 
ably cut up after careful reading and 
filed under various headings. Other 
sources of material for the five fold- 
ers were trade papers and actual cor- 
respondence that had come to my at- 
tention. 

One danger to be avoided in writ- 


ing collection letters is that they may 


become hackneyed and stale and thus 
lose their effect. To avoid this, and 
to make the best possible use of every 
idea that I could get hold of applic- 
able to such letters, I have made the 
most of the material accumulated in 
the five folders. 


Letters on Blackboard 
We were fortunate in having a 
large blackboard in the classroom, on 
which, before class, I would write 
three letters that were not models of 
good credit correspondence. Each 
member of the class was required to 


rewrite each of the letters. We then 
discussed the students’ letters and 
brought out their good or weak 
points. 


Articles on correspondence clipped 
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| Mr. Dibbern assumed on February 15 
the Western Division managership of | 
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the National Association of Credit | 
| Men. Since his honorable discharge 
| from the Army ten years ago, he has 
been connected with the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., of San Francisco 
and allied corporations in several Pa- 
cific coast commercial centers. He 
has been an active member of several 
Credit Men’s Associations and has 
| devoted much time to educational 
work in these associations. 





the Crepir MoNTHLy were 
the my talks 
and created a great deal of interest 
and much discussion among the mem- 
bers of the class. I frequently had to 
answer the question whether it was 
possible for anyone not a member of 
the local Credit Men’s Association to 


told 


trom 


used as substance of 


subscribe to the magazine. | 
the students that it was possible. 

The members of the 
urged to visualize at all times the man 
who was to receive the letter, to show 
an understanding of his viewpoint 
and to maintain the cardinal prin- 
ciples of conciseness, clearness, firm- 
ness and diplomacy. 
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Now, millions of fingers— 
speeding to scores of useful 
tasks—always fresh 
leaving Listo’s velvety 
mark of a job well done. 
Feather light weight, 
durable construction, per- 
fect balance, knurled grip, 
non-stalling feed — and 
friendly flexibility, insure 
relaxation . . . efficiency 
—in every office hand. 
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are made in a variety of 
solid colors and color com- 
binations; leads in all colors. 
Find out today why big 
users demand Listo for every 
office hand. 
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Insurance — 
To Assure Prosperity! 


Broadly speaking, that is 
exactly what insurance can 
do for yourself, your busi- 


ness, your community. 


To what extent depends 
upon the thoroughness with 
which you have gone into 
your own insurance prob- 
lems. Consult your Spring- 
field agent. He is qualified 
te tell you what, how 


much and why! 


Springfield Fire and 


Marine Insurance Co. 
80 years of Property Protection 


Springfield, Mass. 














Diversity of Accounts 
(Continued from page 17) 
balanced. A great deal of hard work 
is unproductive because it is not thor- 
ough; loose ends and carelessly for- 

mulated judgments lead to losses. 
He should avoid mere mechanics, 
that is to say, he should have a very 
definite plan of procedure for the en- 
tire work of the department, but 


should see that is not done mechani- | 


cally. Mass production is admirable 
in certain lines of endeavor, but that 
good old sixth sense, or near-intui- 
tion, plus vision, thoughtfulness, and 
good judgment will make up the right 
recipe for successful credit work. 

An interview with Mr. Schnee, who 
is a director of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Credit Men, appeared in 
the January Crepir MONTHLY. 


Aviation in Business 
(Continued from page 8) 


made, saving the company thousands 


of dollars. 


“Our aerial photography experts | 


give each picture that is taken a care- 
ful analysis. The idea that a picture 


is intended to get across is consid- | 


ered, the perspective studied, the poli- 
cies and nature of the company ex- 
amined, so that each photograph is 
individualistic and representative of 


a particular purpose. Business men | 


everywhere are relying upon these 
services more each day.” 


“‘What are the other important con- | 
siderations in the aviation field of | 


essential executive interest?” I ques- 
tioned, watching Mr. Fairchild as he 
tilted far back in his chair, still ar- 
ranging the coins that he had now 


transferred from his hand to the desk | 


top. 


Executive Radius Enlarged 


“There is always a shortage of | 
good executive material,” he replied, | 
“and anything that will increase the | 


personal administrative range of an 
executive increases his economic 


value. Airplane travel has brought | 
about a tremendous shrinkage of dis- 


tance. Cities that have been a night’s 


or a day’s ride away are now only a | 
few hours apart. This new speed of | 


travel increases executive radius. A | 


man becomes twice as valuable to his 
company as he has been. He becomes 
more intensified. His acquaintances 


(Continued on page 34) 
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In these 





ways your 
Company 
dains time 


—the time of your ex- 
ecutives — (anyone who 
dictates) about an hour 


a day, each, for the av- 
erage dictator. 


— the time of your ste- 
nographers — about two 
hours a day, each. 


— the time of your cus- 
tomers by prompt re- 
plies to correspondence. 


— when you 

“Say it to the Ediphone” 
Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 


and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS $A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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The Business Librar 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Making the Group Effective 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT. Henry F. 
Holtzclaw. Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 1929. 
105 pp. $2.50. 

While this litthke book by Professor 
Holtzclaw of the University of Kansas is 
intended chiefly for the officers and active 
members of civic and commercial bodies, 
particularly local chambers of commerce, 
it has much in it that is of service to mem- 
bers of virtually any kind of an organiza- 
tion. 

Professor Holtzclaw’s objective is to as- 
semble and outline in concise form the 
procedure that has been found most ef- 
fective for securing active and friendly co- 
operation among members; for getting 
constructive results; and for sustaining in- 
terest from year to year. 

He has drawn his material largely 
from the proceedings of such bodies as 
“NACOS” (the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries), 
publications of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the National 
School for Commercial and Trade Organi- 
zation Secretaries, and from personal state- 
ments by many association secretaries. 

The seven chapters deal respectively with 
organization, the secretary, finance, mem- 
bership, meetings, activities and the or- 
ganization in its relation to community in- 
terests. An Appendix presents a plan of 
organization in town meeting form and 
suggested by-laws for a local organization. 

“How to Kill an Association” is the 
heading of an interesting code of 14 points 
which Professor Holtzclaw borrows, with 
due acknowledgment, from Emmett H. 
Naylor. The 14 points are: 


Don’t attend membership meetings. 
If you do attend, be sure to be late. 
Find fault with the work of the 
officers and other members. 

Never accept an office, as it is easier 
to criticize than to do things. 

Get sore if you are not appointed on 
a committee 

If you are appointed on a committee, 
do not attend committee meetings. 


If asked by the chairman to give your 
opinion regarding some important 
matter, tell him you have nothing to 
say. 
After the meeting tell everyone how 
things ought to be done. 
Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary. 
When other members roll up their 
sleeves and willingly, unselfishly use 
their ability to help matters along, 
howl that the association is run by 
a clique. 
When you attend a meeting, vote to 
do something and then go home and 
do the opposite. 
Agree to everything said at the meet- 
ing and disagree with it outside. 
Talk co-operation for the other fel- 
low but never co-operate with him. 
14. When everything else fails, curse the 
secretary. 


As we travel about the country on or- 
ganization work, we shall be interested to 
see what long-suffering secretary has this 
timely code engrossed, with point 14 in 
rubric, and hung in the office just back of 
his desk and his uneasy chair. 


Our Errant Dollar 
STABILIZATION OF PRICES, Joseph Stagg 

Lawrence. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1928. 

484 pp. $5.00. 

With a special bow to Irving Fisher, Mr. 
Lawrence of the Department of Econom- 
ics and Social Institutions at Princeton 
presents this workmanlike summary of the 
leading theories that have been advanced 
as a basis of price stabilization. 

In addition to Professor Fisher’s plan, 
developed in his recent book, “The Stab- 
ilized Dollar,” we have here the essential 
features of the Goldsborough Bill, the 
Strong Amendment, and the Keynes, Haw- 
trey, Snyder, Genoa, Lehfeldt, Knapp, 
Lewis and Ford plans. 

Speaking for himself, Mr. Lawrence ven- 
tures the opinion that while the ultimate 
end of Federal Reserve action is expected 
to be the price level, the immediate direct 


effect must jfirst be felt on the supply of 
money and credit. Their final effectiveness 
then would depend upon the causal rela- 
tionship of the monetary supply and prices. 
The extent, the time and sometimes the 
direction of the effect on prices of a given 
change in the monetary supply is, the 
author asserts, unpredictable. In no sense 
can we regard our monetary mechanism 
as a scientific instrument. We have no 
right to place the welfare of the Nation 
in jeopardy with far-reaching experiments 
based upon a disputed hypothesis. 

What, then, are Mr. Lawrence's specific 
suggestions? First, that all efforts to pro- 
mote peace among the nations be encour- 
aged, because war has been, of all causes, 
the most prolific in disturbing the value 
of the exchange standard. 

Next, he advises the retention and im- 
provement of existing gold standards since 
it appears to be the reasoned judgment of 
most nations that gold has provided a 
greater stability in the unit of payment, 
internally and externally, than any other 
standard. This judgment is founded upon 
centuries of experience. A careful em- 
pirical decision is safer than a deductive 
impulse. 

Finally, since the maintenance of stabil- 
ity is partly a problem of intelligent ad- 
ministration, every possible encouragement 
should be given to those charged with the 
task. Specifically, Mr. Lawrence means 
by this that the officials of the Federal Re- 
serve should be relieved of the constant 
threat of investigation: that the present 
integrity of the Federal Reserve Act should 
be maintained by freedom from constant 
tampering; and that the System and the 
men who guide it be given an opportunity 
to develop an intelligent and effective pro- 
cedure and a tradition of leadership com- 
parable at least to that which the Bank of 
England enjoys, to the end that the powers 
which the law bestows may be exercised 
most effectively in the effort to promote 
stability. 


To these conclusions, and particularly to 
the final one, members of the National As- 
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sociation of Credit Men must give hearty 
assent or do violence to one of the chief 
traditions of the organization. The in- 
fluence of our Association in the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act and the defense 
ff the System from all attacks are matters 
of history, and also matters oi pride. 
Again and again the N. A. C. M. Officers, 
Directors and Committees have passed res- 
olutions, attended hearings at Washington, 
bombarded Senators and Representatives 
with letters and telegrams, and in every 
possible way rallied to the support of the 
Federal Reserve idea. The faith that is 
in Mr. Lawrence is also in 28,000 of the 
outstanding credit executives of the coun- 


try. 


Leaders in Research 


INDUSTRIAL EXPLORERS. Maurice Holland 

and Henry ee ‘Pringle. aeeer & Brothers, 
N. Y., 1928. 347 pp. $3.00. 

In this engaging volume Maurice 
Holland, director of the National Research 
Council’s Engineering and Industrial Re- 
search Division, and his _ collaborator, 
Henry F. Pringle, have applied to modern 
research in industry the biographical 
method which has become so popular dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Nineteen research specialists are intro- 
duced, and in most cases the interviews 
were given under protest, as the research 
worker of today is so immersed in his 
program of study, discovery and invention 
that he does not willingly spend time in 
what seems to him to be the less impor- 
tant exercise of talking for publication. 

These are Generals in the American Re- 
search Army, which includes about 30,000 
research workers and is kept in the field 
at a cost of nearly a half million dollars 
a day. Equipped, the authors tell us, with 
the facilities of more than a thousand lab- 
oratories, this army is advancing the in- 
dustrial frontier by creating new indus- 
tries, developing new processes, lowering 
production costs and stemming the tide of 
foreign competition in the battle for mar- 
kets in every corner of the world. 

So interesting are all of these research 
leaders that it.is difficult to choose a few 
for “honorable mention.’ But we are in- 
troduced, for example, to Willis R. Whit- 
ney of General Electric, characterized as 
“a molder of genius ;” to Frank B. Jewett 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories; Elmer 
A. Sperry of Gyroscope fame; Samuel C. 
Prescott, who is said to have spent $30,- 
000 “to make a cup of coffee perfect”: L. 
H. Baekeland of the Bakelite Corporation ; 
and William H. Miller, the Curtiss Com- 
pany’s “Lindbergh of the Laboratory.” 

The exponent of research in the canning 
industry is W. D. Bigelow; in steel manu- 
facture, John A. Mathews of the Crucible 
Steel Company; in paper, Hugh K. 
Moore of the Brown Company ; in fisheries, 
Harden F. Taylor; in copper, W. H. Bas- 
sett; in photography, C. E. K. Mees; in 
glass, E. C. Sullivan; in cement, F. R. 
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McMillan; in electrical equipment, C. E. 
Skinner; in explosives, Charles L. Reese; 
and in leather, George D. McLaughlin. 

The romance of industry is illustrated on 
There is, for example, 
the case of “Doc” Baekeland. This modest 
research worker first invented Velox, a 
photographic paper whose rights were ac- 
quired by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Internationally comfortably 
wealthy, the Doctor might have spent the 
rest of his life in travel and recreation. 
But his busy mind kept on working, and 
in a shack-like building in Yonkers he 
succeeded in improving on nature and pro- 
ducing an artificial resin far superior to 
that yielded by pine trees. .And eventually 
the propeller which carried Maitland and 
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Hegenberger on their flight over the 
Pacific to the Hawaiian Islands was made 
of a form of Bakelite material. 

What sort of men are these research 
pioneers, outside of the laboratory? Some, 
the suthors say, are wel!-dressed, poised, 
am suave, at home in any gathering. Some 
A few feel 
somewhat ill at ease whenever science‘ is 


are young and some are old. 
not the main topic of conversation. Some 
can discuss Debussy, Kant, or art, music, 
the movies and jazz. Occasionally, there 
is one who is an excellent salesman. To 
the reviewer, they all have at least one 
point in common: They can all keep a 
reader awake when he ought to be resting 
up for the next day's grind. 
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Books Just Received 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE-—1929 SUPPLE. 
MENT. Robert H. Montgomery. Ronald Pregs 
Co., N. Y. 1929. 738pp. $7.50. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION Joseph J 
Klein. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y. 19% 


2356 pp. $10.00. 

These books were received, too late for 
review, just as this msue of the Crepy 
MONTHLY was going to press. 


The High Cost of Hate 


WO firms were engaged in the 
same line of 
Southern city. The older one was 
strong financially and was held in the 
highest esteem. The other, smaller 
and less strong financially, showed 
toward it the most intense hatred, 
manifested by the most unwarranted 
cutting of prices, by the taking on of 
the most unreasonable lines of credit. 
Customers of the firm, who 
had held to cash terms, were 
loaded down by the younger one with 
merchandising on extended credit 
terms. As a result of this cut-throat 
competition, the entire market became 
thoroughly disorganized, sales were 
hard to make and collections fell off. 
To meet this unwarranted attack, 
younger members of the old firm 
strongly urged reprisals, and sug- 
gested that it was able financially to 
enter the business war initiated by its 
competitor and defeat it with its own 
tactics. 

Wiser counsel prevailed when the 
senior partner insisted that the busi- 
ness continue its usual established 
policies. 

The ill-will manifested by its com- 
petitor was ignored and merchandise 
was sold along proper lines or not 
at all. 

Within a year the smaller firm 
failed. In bankruptcy the partners 
lost all they possessed. In addition, 
other firms, selling in this market, 
lost substantial sums before conditions 
could again be stabilized and normal 
operation of business resumed. Un- 
warranted business hatred 


business in a 


older 
been 


and other attendant losses. 


This true story of the high cost of 
hate is told by the Baltimore Asso 


ciation of Credit Men. 

| A Few Sets Left 

| An increasing number of 
CREDIT MONTHLY readers 
bind the copies of the maga- 
zine at the end of each year. A | 
few unbound sets of January | 
to December, inclusive, 1928, 
are available at $3.00 a set. 


The CREDIT MONTHLY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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nswers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Justices of the Peace 


Q. Is an execution on a Justice of 
the Peace judgment in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky good against real 
estate? 

A. A transcript of judgment rendered 
by a Justice of the Peace in Ohio may be 
filed with the Clerk in the Common Pleas 
Court of the County in which said judg- 
ment is rendered, and said judgment, if the 
transcript be filed in term time, shall be a 
lien upon defendant's real estate from the 
date of filing; but if filed in vacation, 
against all other transcripts filed in vaca- 
tion, and judgments rendered at the next 
term, the same shall be a lien only from 
the first day of that term. 

It appears from the that it is 
necessary that a judgment creditor file a 
transcript of a judgment obtained in the 
Court of a Justice of the Peace, and file 
the same as indicated in order that the 
same may be a lien on real estate. 

Judgments of a Justice of the Peace in 
West Virginia may be docketed in the 
office of the Clerk of the County Court, 
and when so docketed, become a lien on 
real estate. 


above 


In Kentucky it is provided that the Jus- 


tices of the Peace shall provide a certi- 
fied copy of the judgment, execution, and 
return (that is the Justice’s execution and 
return), which are then recorded in the 
ofice of the Clerk of the Circuit Court 
oi the County in which the judgment was 
rendered. See Section 722 Carrolls Civil 
Code of Practice of Kentucky. 


Disaffirming Orders Signed by 
Employees 


Q. What is a corporation’s authority 
in regard to disaffirming an order signed 
by an employee? . 

A. The general 
power to order or to buy without any re- 
strictions, in case he may do all 
incidental things in connection therewith, 
sich as agree upon the price, the terms 
of sale, the time of delivery, etc. He may, 
however, be lawfully limited by his princi- 
pal with respect to quantity, quality, kind 
or price, etc. and third persons in their 
dealing with him must observe these limi- 
tations, unless said limitations are in- 
tended to be secret, in which case the third 


employee may have 


which 


One Park Avenue, New York 





As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


—E. P. P. 





persons can know nothing about them and 
will not be bound by them. 

Furthermore, authority to buy or order 
may be inferred where it has been openly 
and notoriously exercised without objec- 
tion or with the acquiescense of the prin- 
cipal. Authority to buy in these cases is 
of course not an unlimited one; the goods 
must be suitable to the business as ap- 
parently conducted or third parties will 
be put on notice, and there must be noth- 
ing so unreasonable in quantity or terms 
as to properly put a prudent man upon 
his guard. 

The authority of an employee to order 
or buy may be described in the by-laws 
of the corporation, and a prospective seller 
before accepting orders from an employee, 
should investigate his authority and ascer- 
tain whether or not the employee has the 


power to place the order. (See the 1929 
Credit Manual pp. 110-115 and pp. 545 
et seq.) 


Mechanics Liens 


Q. Under the Wisconsin Law, is 
gasoline and oil when furnished to gen- 
erate power and lubricate machinery 
employed by a contractor in construc- 
tion work, held to be lieniable material? 

A. In Carnegie Fuel Co. vs. Interstate 
Transfer R. Co., 165 Wis. 46, 160 N. W. 
1046, it held that coal furnished to 
the principal contractor and used in gen- 
erating steam for engines which operated 
machinery in making a railroad right of 


was 


way, was not material used “for or in or 
about” the construction of such right of 


way and no lien is therefore given by the 


statute. The action was to foreclose a Me- 
chanic’s Lien upon a railroad right of way, 
for the price of coal furnished to the prin- 
cipal contractor to be used, and in 
used in 


fact, 


engines which operated steam 
shovels, derricks and other machinery en- 
work. The question 


whether the Wisconsin statute gave a lien 


gaged in the was 
for such coal. 
SS: L. Co. ve: 
Wis. 12, material has 
consumed in the construction of the build- 


It was held in Barker and 
Varathon P. M. Co., 146 
that where been 
ing it having had physical contact or im- 
with the 
will be a 


connection structure it- 
there therefore, but 
that if the material be used only to facili- 
tate or make possible the operation of tools 


mediate 


self, lien 


ov machinery which in their turn act upon 
Coal 
used in portable engines was there men- 
tioned as included in the latter class. 

It is true that there are some differences 
in the wording of the various lien statutes, 


the structure, there can be no lien. 


some states giving liens for materials fur- 
nished “for’ property, some for materials 
used “upon” or “in”, or “about” the prem- 
ises but they all express substantially the 
same idea, and no material difference is 
perceived between them and the Wisconsin 
statute materials 
furnished “for or in or about” the erection 
of the structure. 

The court further said that it is signifi- 
cant that there have been several sessions 
of the legislature since the decision in the 
Barker case and that the Mechanic’s Lien 
Law has 


which gives a lien for 


received numerous amendments, 
but there has been no amendment changing 
the rule announced in that case. 

The 


ply to 


facts in this case undoubtedly ap- 
and oil 


circumstances. 


gasoline furnished under 


similar 


Judgment Notes 


Q. Can a provision for the collection 
of attorneys’ fees in a judgment note 
be enforced in New York and Connecti- 
cut? 


A. As far as New York is concerned, 
was held in Commercial Investment 
Eskew, 126 Misc. 114 that 
a provision for the collection of attorneys’ 
fees on a note is valid and can be enforced. 
We have found no direct case on the sub- 
ject in Connecticut, but such 


++ 


Trust, Inc. vs. 


a provision 
would be enforced there also. 
















































































































Every Ship Carries 
Insurance 


Every ship sailing the seas carries a qualified 
captain and certified navigation officers, yet the 
ship and its cargo are insured against catastrophe. 






The credit man of a manufacturing or wholesal- 
ing establishment, like the captain of a ship, is 
perfectly capable of guarding against all dangers 
which can be Sueseen: 





It is the unforeseen which brings disaster. A 
National Policy of Credit Insurance is the guar- 
antee which converts your outstanding book 
accounts into certain assets. 


National Surety 
Company 


Wu. B. Joyce, Chairman 
E. M. Auzen, Vice-President 


E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
W. L. Cuemens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 














When he sees these seals 
on the insurance policies 
of a business house, the 
credit man need look no 
further for evidence of 
sound judgment and 
sound insurance 








The AEtna Insurance Company 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
The Century Indemnity Company 





Three strong companies comprising the 
“&tna Fire Group, Hartford, Connecticut 
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Aviation in Business 
(Continued from page 29 



















with people and conditions grow. The 
value of this speed is not only prae. 


tical and economical, it is psychologj. } 
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for the distribution of new styles and § secu 


standards and for the quick dissemi  yatu 
nation of knowledge of new markets, § po 
“Business men are coming to 7 mus 
with 

deli’ 
Wh 


ize that speed means economy. 
all know the vast benefits of our air 











mail system and how it is improving —e 
and helping business. Banks ate Yn 
sending money and securities by air § the 
sold 
mail and saving thousands of 7 men 
in interest at a very small outlay, or 
have heard that one financial insti- § Ct. 
tution made a net saving of $28,000 * 
in a year of air transportation. RE! 
“I could sit here and talk to you | 
for an hour longer and still 7 Uni 
scratch the surface. Aviation 
eliminating waste in time, money a cert 
executive efforts. It is knitting our no 
country closer, increasing our vision, B °:, 
stimulating our efforts, and ae eral 
ing to our economic prosperity. fli 
is in truth a pacemaker. E a _ 
every business man must hit the® he 
stride if he expects to be progressive = 
and successful.” = 
Sherman Fairchild hit his stride§ or, 
eight years ago when everyone told shi 
him that a successful aerial pictute® cei 
business was a chimera. Today he ite 
is still working as eagerly on other fed 
inventions. He is devising a silencer hol 
to deaden the roar of airplane mo fj “- 
tors and enhance flying comfort and fF, 
pleasure. He is working on the ida ©. 
of a “foolproof” plane that will be as 4 
safely and easily operated as @§ xp. 
automobile. He is planning better 
aviation facilities to offer for bus § g, 
ness use. 
It is easy to understand why Shet Ce 
man Fairchild has achieved the po@ N 
sition he already holds—it is difficult | 
to realize that he is only thirty-two-§ co 
and it is revealing to interpret the 
meaning of the little structures AM 6 
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On 


Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Formerly Distributed as the Vigilantia Bulletin by the National Association of Credit Men 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
ASSIGNMENTS. 

The question here is as to right of 
creditor holding an assignment of accounts 
receivable under an assignment which pro- 
yides for substitution of other accounts, 
executed more than four months before 
the bankruptcy, to hold against the trustee 
in bankruptcy the proceeds of accounts sub- 
stituted by the assignor a few days before 
the bankruptcy. Held that while a creditor 
holding collateral may, without losing his 
secured status, permit an indefinite num- 
ber of substitutions of collateral of equal 
yalue not diminishing the debtors estate “the 
two transactions withdrawal of the old se- 
curity and the substitution of the new— 
must be contemporaneous; at any rate the 
withdrawal must not take place before the 
delivery of the substitmed security. . . 
Where new accounts are substituted for old 
accounts, withdrawn at the time of course 
no preference results; but where old ac- 
counts held as security have been collected, 
new accounts thereafter delivered within 
the four months’ period to replace those 
sold, will be preferences, if the other ele- 
ments of preference also exist.” The 
question is answered in the negative. In 
re Lambert & Braceland Co., U. S. Dist. 
Ct. East Dist. Penn. Decided December 
14, 1928 

x * 
RECEIVERSHIP. 

Held, among other things, that the re- 
ceiver made the required reports to the 
United States Government showing the 
number of automobiles manufactured. He 
only paid a portion of the excise tax. The 
certificate holders contend that the govern- 
ment’s claim for the balance of its tax 
never became a lien either upon the cars 
or other property in the hands of the re- 
ceiver and must be paid as any other gen- 
eral unsecured creditor. The tax became 
due at the time fixed by the statute for 
filing the return. The receiver therefore 
became indebted to the United States with- 
in the provision of section 3455 R. S. when 
he made his monthly reports. The record 
sufficiently discloses insolvency on part of 
the receiver. The debt due the United 
States was therefore entitled to payment in 
advance of the claims of certificate holders 
or general creditors. The receiver’s certifi- 
cates should be subject to the “receiver- 
ship costs and expenses”; among the re- 
ceivership costs and expenses were such 
items as receiver’s fees, attorney’s fees, 
court expenses, and taxes (local as well as 
federal). The order gave the certificate 
holders priority over merchandise creditors. 
Decree as to order of payments reversed. 
Wire Wheel Corp. of America et al. vs. 
Fayette Bank & Trust Co. et al. U. S. C. 


C. A. 7th Cir. (Ind.) Decided December 
14, 1928. 


* * * 


Banks, Banking, Trust and Internal 


Revenue 
BANKS AND BANKING 
Deposits. Checks. Collection. Insol- 
vency. When a Check is Deposited for 


Collection in an Insolvent Bank and Has 
Not Been Collected when the Bank closed 
its Doors, when Subsequently Collected by 
the Receiver, the Proceeds May be Re- 
covered by the Depositor. 

Action to recover certain deposits made 
in the First National Bank of Collinsville, 
Oklahoma, on January 3, 1927 and to have 


such deposits adjudged trust funds and tc 
have the claim of the plaintiff allowed as 
a preference over the general creditors 
of the bank. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that on January 3rd, 1927, the bank 
was hopelessly insolvent and had been so 
to the knowledge of the officers of the 
bank for some months. The bank was 
taken over by the National Bank Examiner 
and closed its doors on January 4, 1927. 
The deposits made by the plaintiff con- 
sisted of checks, drawn on the First State 
Bank, and were deposited on a form of de- 
posit receipt. The checks were collected 
by the national bank examiner after the 
bank was taken over. 

Held, that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover the proceeds in the hands of the 
receiver of the bank. From the evidence 
it appeared that the checks were received 
only for collection by the plaintiff. The 
rule is well established that where a cus- 
tomer of a bank deposits checks and 
drafts for collection at a time when the 
bank is insolvent, and known to be so by 
its officers, and the same had not been 
collected when the bank closed its doors, 
the checks and drafts remain the prop- 
erty of the depositor even though they were 
endorsed to the bank without qualification 
and on their subsequent collection by the 
receiver may be recovered from him by the 


depositor. Holloway vs. Dykes. U. S. 
Dist. Ct., Northern Dist. of Oklahoma. 
Decided December 13, 1928. 
” * ca 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
Statutes. Constitutionality of New 


York Statute Regulating Sale of Eye 
Glasses. 

In this action the plaintiffs sought to en- 
join the enforcement of a New York 
statute regulating the sale of eyeglasses on 
the ground that the statute was unconstitu- 
tional. The statute provided that it should 
be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration to sell eyeglasses at retail unless 
a duly licensed physician or duly qualified 
optometrist be in charge of the sale. Plain- 
tiffs conducted a large number of retail 
stores in which they sold eyeglasses, aliow- 
ing customers themselves to select those 
glasses which, in their own opinion, aided 
their vision. Plaintiffs contended that the 
New York act would violate the due pro- 
cess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of tne Federal Constitution on the ground 
that the statute has no substantial relation 
to the public health, safety and welfare 
and, therefore, is not within the unclassified 
residue of legislative power known as the 
police power. In other words, plaintiff 
ciaimed that the mere requiremeni that a 
man of scientific training should de in 
charge of the sale would not tend to remedy 
any possible existing evils because he 
would not necessarily examine purchasers 
or prescribe for them and, therefore, no 
protection would actually be afforded to 
the public. 

Held, that the statute was constitutional. 
To sustain the contention of the plaintiff 
one might similarly argue that the licens- 
ing of a physician is illegal because no law 
requires a sick man to employ a doctor. 
To render an optometrist available where- 
ever eyeglasses are sold is certainly a long 
step toward correcting evils. The in- 
evitable tendency would be for customers 
to consult him and for a reputable optom- 
etrist to furnish assistance and advice as 


to their needs. Thus the requirement of 
the statute has a plain tendency to obviate 
the defects of the present undirected and 
haphazard system. Kresge vs. Ottinger. 
U. S. Dist. Court, So. Dist., New York. 
Decided December 8, 1928. 

* * * 


Sales 
ACCEPTANCE. 

Held that one who takes the delivery of 
personal property, pays the freight charges 
for its transportation and either uses it for 
his own benefit or conveys it to another 
for a consideration, will be estopped from 
denying acceptance of the property, it be- 
ing the duty of consignee to promptly re- 
ject goods shipped to him or he will be 
deemed to have accepted them. When 
zoods are not shipped f. o. b. and the right 
of inspection is reserved by the buyer, title 
does not pass until he has had a reason- 
abie opportunity to inspect the goods, and 
he may remove the goods to a warehouse 
for the purpose of inspecting them, but, 
in absence of agreement to the contrary, 
the right of inspection must be promptly 
exercised. Gladium Co., Inc. vs. Thatcher. 
Ct. of Appeals, Calif., 3rd District. 

« * * 


STOPPAGE IN TRANSIT. 

Where a car of gasoline was ordered 
trom a seller and shipped by latter and 
delivered to buyer during his lifetime at the 
place of business of buyer, held that such ° 
delivery terminated the right of stoppage 
in transitu, even if the buyer were in- 
soivent. While insolvency of a buyer gives 
the right of stoppage in transitu, such in- 
solvency must arise after the sale, or, if it 
existed at time of sale, it must appear that 
it was not discovered until afterwards by 


the seller. Henderson Co. vs. Webster. 
oa Ct. Ark. Decided December 3, 


ti. 2 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
DISCHARGE. 

Bankrupt gave a sworn statement to the 
U. S. Rubber Company showing a net 
worth of $9100 at cost of stock. The sched- 
ules filed within four months thereafter 
show that his liabilities exceeded his as- 
sets at cost by $3500. Some testimony was 
offered to show that he had met with 
losses, by reason of an unprofitable store. 
But he was out of the unprofitable store 
before the latter sworn financial statements 
were made so that the referee correctly 
found that either the financial statements 
were false or the bankrupt had concealed 
assets from his trustee in bankruptcy. 
Held that, on either horn of the dilemma, 
the action of referee or special master was 
proper and discharge should be denied. In 
Re Learner. U. S. Dist. Ct. Dist. N. J. 
Decided December 27, 1928. 


* * * 


BANKRUPTCY. 
Exemptions. Insurance. Whether the 


Proceeds of an Insurance Policy Payable 
to Bankrupt’s Wife, Reserving to the In- 
sured the Right to Change the Beneficiary, 
and Having a Cash Surrender Value Are 
Exempt From Liabilities to the Creditors 
of the Bankrupt Under Michigan Statutes. 

A bankrupt petitioned the court to re- 
view the order of the Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy which required the bankrupt to de- 
liver to the trustee in bankruptcy two life 
insurance policies on the life of the bank- 
rupt payable to his wife, but reserving 
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to the insured the right to change 
the beneficiary thereunder, each of said 
policies having cash surrender value pay- 
able to said bankrupt. The sole question 
involved was whether the proceeds of the 
policies including the present cash value 
thereof was exempt by law from liability 
to the creditors of the bankrupt so that the 
trustee was not entitled thereto; in other 
words, whether the bankrupt or the trustee 
had the title and right of possession to 
such policies and their proceeds. Under 
Section 70 (a) of the Bankruptcy Act an 
insurance policy which has a cash sur- 
render value payable to the bankrupt may 
pass to the trustee under certain conditions. 
Under Section 6 (a) of the Bankruptcy 
Act it is provided that the Act shall not 
affect the allowance of exemptions pre- 
scribed by state law. Under Act. No. 70 
of the Public Acts of Michigan of 1927 
“the proceeds of any policy of life or en- 
dowment insurance, which is payable to the 
wife, husband or children of the insured, 
including the cash value thereof, shall be 
exempt from execution or liability to any 
creditor of the insured.” 

Held, that the order of the Referee should 
be set aside. Under the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Holden vs. Stratton 198 U. S. 202 
and the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the case of In re Weick 2 Fed. 
(2d) 647 it must now be regarded as set- 
tled law that under the provisions of the 
Bankruptcy Act above referred to, as ap- 
plied to bankruptcy proceedings in a state 
having such statutes as the Michigan one 
above quoted, the proceeds of insurance 
policies, including the cash surrender value 
thereof, such as those involved in the pres- 
ent case, are exempt from execution or 
liability to creditors of the insured bank- 
rupt and such bankrupt and not the trus- 
tee’s estate in bankruptcy is entitled to 
such policies and proceeds. Jn Re Bendall 
U. S. Dist. Ct., East. Dist., Michigan, No. 
Div. 

7 ok * 


Sales 


CONTRACTS. INFANTS. 

Action to recover balance unpaid on the 
price of merchandise purehased by de 
tendant from plaintiff. Defendant pleaded 
infancy, in that at the time of purchase he 
was seventeen years of age. The trial 
court held that since defendant by dispos- 
ing of the merchandise had rendered him- 
self unable to place the plaintiff in Statu 
quo, the defense of infancy was not available 
to him, and consequently rendered judg- 
ment for plaintiff. It is conceded that the 
merchandise which was the consideration 
passing from plaintiff to defendant, had 
been converted into completed radio sets 
and sold by defendant, so that it could not 
now be returned; the only restoration 
which could be made would be by account- 
ing for its value. Held that this is not 
required in order to render infancy avail- 
able to defendant as a shield against lia- 
bility under the contract of purchase. 
Judgment for defendant. Shutter vs. Fudge. 
Sup. Ct. Errors Conn. 3rd Dist. 

* * 


BANKRUPTCY. 

Claims. Judgment against a Bankrupt 
recovered After Bankruptcy Held Not 
Conclusive Proof of Claim against the 
Trustee. 

Appeal from an order rejecting the claim 
of A. S. Rhodes against the bankrupt 
estate of Barrett & Co., Incorporated. The 
claimant brought suit in a state court 
against Barrett & Co., the bankrupt, alleg- 
ing that it was in possession of 68 bales of 
cotton belonging to him, which he had 
stored with Pilcher & Dillon as ware- 
housemen; and that the latter, without his 
authority, had wrongfully delivered the cot- 


ton to the bankrupt in payment of obliga- 
tions due by them to it. Shortly after- 
wards Barrett & Co. was adjudged a 
bankrupt, and its trustee was given notice 
of the pendency of the suit. He declined 
to defend and the trial proceeded ex parte 
and a judgment was rendered for the mar- 
ket value of the cotton as of the date 
Rhodes made demand for it upon Pilcher 
& Dillon. The claimant filed a copy of 
that judgment as an amendment to his proot 
of claim. The judgment was rejected as 
conclusive proof and the claimant was re- 
quired to introduce evidence to sustain the 
merits of his claim. The evidence was 
conflicting and there was no proof that the 
bankrupt ever sold the cotton or converted 
the proceeds. Therefore, the claim was re- 
jected by the district Judge. 

Held, that the order should be affirmed. 
The judgment was a personal one against 
the bankrupt. It was not binding on the 
bankrupt estate because the trustee was 
not made a party defendant. It was not 
error to refuse to accept the judgment of 
the state court as conclusive proof of the 
claim in question. The burden was on the 
claimant to prove his claim by evidence on 
the merits, and as no sale or conversion of 
the proceeds was proved the claim could 
not be sustained. Rhodes vs. Elliston. 


U. S. Cir. Ct. of Appeals 5th Cir. (Ga.) 
Decided December 21, 1928. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


These notes are supplied by George 
C. Shinn, Wilkins Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at the Capital. 


Latin American Trade 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet in which is re- 
viewed the trade of the United States with 
the Latin American countries in 1927 and 
the two years preceding, and which points 
out where and why particular gains and 
losses have occurred. 

For the business man—manufacturer or 
exporter—this survey shows at a glance the 
precise amount and value of his particular 
commodity shipped to each of the Latin 
American countries. 

Copies of the document may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of fifteen cents. The 
pamphlet is entitled “Trade Promotion 
Series No. 71—United States Trade with 
Latin America in 1927.” 


Sources of Foreign Credit Information 


The Department of Commerce recently 
compiled and published a bulletin on the 
subject of foreign credit information. The 
announcement of the Department states that 
in the sale of American goods abroad the 
importance of reliable credit information 
on the foreign buyer is obvious. However, 
the sources of this information are often 
unknown to the American exporter. In 
order to provide a convenient directory of 
this type of information, the Department 
of Commerce compiled this bulletin, which 
shows the sources of credit information in 
the various world markets. 

The rating of the foreign buyer as a 
credit risk can be accomplished success- 
fully if the credit man will base his con- 
clusions on a careful study of data gath- 
ered from several sources known to be re- 
liable and free from bias, and the document 
referred to undertakes to give to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and exporter the 
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sources for obtaining credit data of this 
kind. 

Copies of the document entitled “Trade 
Information Bulletin 292” (Revised, 
“Sources of Foreign Credit Information”) 
may be obtained by mailing ten cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Goy. 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D, 
C., as long as the present supply lasts. 


Tax Opinions 


The General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue recently rendered an 
opinion concerning the involuntary con. 
version of property in condemnation pro. 
ceedings and the effect on the tax to be 
paid. 

According to this opinion “money re. 
ceived in payment for property taken by 
condemnation proceedings includes the 


amount deducted from the award to pay | 


indebtedness on such property. The excess 
of the gross amount awarded, less legal 
expenses incurred in defending the prop. 
erty, over the amount expended for actual 
replacement, is the maximum amount of 
gain which may be recognized from the 
conversion, the actual gain depending on 
the cost or other applicable basis of the 
property converted.” 


Records of Bankrupt Firms to Be 
Analyzed 


The Department of Commerce has re. 
cently announced that an effort will be 
made to lessen the number of commercial 
failures by the inauguration of the scien- 
tific analysis of the records of bankrupt 
firms to determine the fundamental causes 
of these business failures. “This investi- 
gation is advocated and supported by a 
wide range of firms and business associa- 
tions throughout the country. Private 
specialists in bankruptcy and retail credit 
including the Yale University law faculty, 
which is particularly interested in certain 
phases of credit bankruptcy, will cooperate 
with the Department in its autopsy of de 
funct retail establishments.” 

“The preliminary work of the investi- 
gation will be conducted as part of the 
special grocery study now being con 
ducted in Louisville, Kentucky. The Louis- 
ville study has revealed the fact that out 
of a total of 1200 retail outlets in the city 
one grocery store per day finds its neces- 
sary to close its doors. At the same time 
it appears that 32 new stores start in busi- 
ness each month.” 

“Beyond the losses of the bankrupt mer- 
chants themselves, it is estimated that asa 
result of failures the losses of wholesalers 
and owners of real estate in Louisvilk 
run into many thousands of dollars each 
month. Furthermore, every failure in- 
variably contributes to a chain of economic 
difficulties applying to all elements. Even 
the consumer has to help carry the burden 
in the form of higher prices for the prod- 
ucts he buys.” 

“The Commerce Department's plan con 
templates a study of the causes of the fail- 
ures in much greater detail than ever be 
fore attempted. It will be concentrated 
particularly on such factors as the original 
financial structure, the relation of the in- 
vestment to the size of the business corre 
lated with inventories, and other pertinent 
facts bearing on fundamental weaknesses. 
Diagnoses of individual cases, it is be 
lieved, will furnish not only important 
data concerning the principal causes 0 
failure but also the contributing factor.” 

“According to Secretary Whiting all in- 
formation obtained will be held strictly 
confidential as to the identity of the firms 
or individuals examined. The results of 
the investigation will eventually be pub 
lished for the benefit of American business 
as a whole.” 
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EXPORT MARKETS 


There are many American manufacturers, distributers 
and banks who content themselves with domestic business 
overlooking the possibilities for profitable foreign trade. 


FOREIGN GREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 
National Association of Credit Men 
AF Ove Park Avense New York, N. Y. 
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The markets of the 
world are open to Ameri- 
can products—but they 
must be properly and safe- 
ly developed. 


ew 


Leading exporters are 
co-operating through an 
interchange of credit and 
ledger experience, in se- 
lecting and safely building 
up trade outlets outside of 
the United States. 


ee 


The paying record of 
the buyer is an invaluable 
guide to safe credits. The 
copy of an actual Bureau 
report indicates the type 
of information available 
to the members of this 
organization. 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


One Park Avenue 


National Association of Credit Men 


New York, N. Y. 


You cannot afford to play a lone hand in Export Credit 


XUM 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of February 15, 1929 


Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & 
Denver 


Vice-Pres. WILLIAM FRASER Vice-Pres., 
J. P. Stevens & Co. 
New York 


Eastern Division Mana, 


Exec. 
STEP! 


One Park Avenue 
New York 


Note: A. C. M. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham C. M. 
A. Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northing- 
ton, Inc.; Sec.-Mgr., H. Eggleston, 321- 
Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg: 
Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. M. _ Pres., 
Max Eisenberg, Loeb Hardware Co.; Sec. 

M. Holloway, Credit Reporting Co., 419 Shep- 
herd Bidg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 

Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., W. F. Ormond, 
Cawthon-Coleman Drug Co.; Sec., Wm. C. 
Vaughn, Tissier Hardware Co. 


ARIZONA, Phoenix—Arizona Assn. of Credit 
Men. Pres., C. W. DeMund, Arizona Hdwe. 
Supply Co.; Secy., C. W. Lindsley,. Arizona 
Assn. Credit Men, 628 Security Bldg. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. M. 
Pres., Davis Crane, Crane Candy Co.; Sec., 
Marion Bird, R. M. B. Produce Co.; Treas., 
J. R. Purdom, Ft. Smith Coffee Co. 


Little Rock—Little Rock’ A. C. M. Pres., J. 
N. Dillard, Callaway-Martin-Dillard Co.; Sec.- 
Mer., H. O. Arendt, Little Rock A. C. M., 207 
——— Bldg. Mgr., Miss Charlotte Van 
rank. 


aspen, | _Los _ fragton— Las Angeles C. M. 
A. Fees, J ookstratten, California 
Dairies, Inc.; cao S. P. Chase, 111 W. 7th 
St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. Robins. 


Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Stuart, Tribune Publishing Co.; 
Thomson, 627 Central Bank Bldg. 


San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Assn. of San Diego. Pres., D. S. Simi- 
son, Izer-Davis Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 
573 Spreckles Bldg. 


San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. M. Pres., 
a Kern, Crocker First Natl. Bank; Sec., 
. Walker, 512-514 Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St: 


Pres., V. D. 
Sec., K. S. 


COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 


Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., L. P. Nelson, 
Ridenour, Baker Mercantile Co.; Sec., G. W. 
Everett, Armour Co.; Asst. Sec., Harry Ss. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. 
State Secy., J. H. 
New Haven; Ct. 
Assns. 


Bi —Bridgeport A. C. M. 
E. Kohler, American Fabrics Co.; 
L. Beardsley, Morris Plan Bank. 


Hartford—Hartford A. C. M._ Pres., E. E. 
Ogren, = Works, New Britain, Conn.; 
Sec., J. rentis, Merrow Machine Co., 
Hartford. 


New Haven—New Haven C. M. A. 
Wm. E. Fertman, The G. & O. Mfg. 
Sec., Garton M. Redfield, a National Bank. 
Waterbury—Waterbury A. C. M. Pree. Frank 
. Newcomb, M. J. Daly & Sons, I Sec., 
incent A. Miller, The Beadawrect “Go. 51 
Leavenworth St. 


State Credit Assn., 
Donovan, 23 Temple St., 
Service Depts. for all Conn. 


Eyes. = 


Pres., 
Co. ; 


DIST. —. CELAREEEA, Ww. on— W ashing- 
ton A. C. » wren, G. 7. atts, Standard 

Oil Co.;  %., John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Credit Assn. of North- 
ern Florida. Pres., W. H. Dowling, Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Co.; Sec., W. B. Oliver, 906 At- 
lantic Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Miami—Southeastern Credit Assn. of Florida. 
Pres., C. W. Van ae ham, Miami Daily 
Herald; Sec.-Mgr., "Hathaway, 27 27 N. W. 
Miami Court. 
Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., E. 
Bryan-Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. B. 
Box 13. 


J. Keefe, 
Owen, P. O. 


Sec. and Treas. 
EN I. MILLER 
One Park Ave., New York One Park Ave., New York 


Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. 
Louisville 


Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
H. SCALES  Vice-Pres., E. D. ROSS 


Irwin-Hodson Co. 
Portland 


Central Division Manager Western 
E. PAUL PHILLIP: E. B. MO b 
33 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 


RAN 
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GEORGIA—Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., P 
M. Millians, Ernest L. Rhodes Co.; Sec., C. L 
Williamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Augusta—Southeastern Credit Assn. Pres., 
R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; Mgr. 
T. C. Cross, 313-15 Southern Finance Bldg 


Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., C. J. Davis, 
Happ Bros. Co.; Sec., C. E. Newton, Jr., Con- 
_ Trust Co.; Corres. Sec., W. B. Birch, 
r. 

Savannah—Savannah C. M. A. Pres., F. B. 
Vincent, Citizens’ & Southern Natl. Bank; mail 
to Savannah C. M. A. Secy., J. C. Cummings, 
c/o J. C. Pierce, Butler & Pierce, 301-15 
Bay St. 


IDAHO—Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. Dickson, P. O. Box 588. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
S. Einstein, Florsheim Shoe Co.; Sec., 
O'Keefe, Room 976, First Nat'l Bank Bidg., 
S. Dearborn St. 
Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
mering, J. W. Osgood & Son, Inc.; 
E. Lents, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; 
and Mgr., Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 
Bldg. 


Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. Pres., Hugh C. 
Garver, c/o Pioneer Creamery Co.; Sec., J. 
Willis Petereen, c/o Chamber of Commerce. 


Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Geo. H. Green, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec., H. F. Seh- 
mer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 
Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., C. C. Mays, 
State Savings, Loan & Trust Co.; Sec., Frank 
Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 
Rockford—Rockford A. C. M Pres., E. J. 
Duel, Empire Co., Ltd.; Sec., W. T. Ledger, 210 
Stewart Bldg. 
Ss eld—Springfield A. C. M. Pres., O. F. 
ee iE. Travers Prod. Co. 414 E. 
Monroe St.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. Mueller 
Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise Mchy. ‘Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA—Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres., H. C. Dodson, Orr Iron Company; Sec., 
C. Howard Saberton, 607 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 


Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. Pres., Otto 
W. Scheumann, Bowser Loan & Trust Co.; 
Sec., S. E. Brink, 306 Standard Bldg. 
Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. Pres., 
Ulysses Jordan, Fishback Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Mer- 
ritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank Bldg. 


South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. Pres., A. 
H. Tyler, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., D. A. Weir, 
412 J. M. S. Bldg. 

Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. Pres., 
A. N. Levin, Levin Bros.; Secy., Henry 
Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. 
C. F. Sutor, Chittenden Eastman %:.; Sec., 
Jesse L. Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank’ Bldg. 


Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. Pres., 
ii D. Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; 
Milo O. Hanzlik, Barnes, Chamberlain, Hanz- 


lik & Thompson, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., 
Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co.; Sec., H. B. 
Betty, 1001 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Des Moines—Des Moines C. M. A. Pres., Miss 
Ruby Taylor, Green Foundry & Furnace 
Works; Sec., Don. E. Neiman, 820 Valley Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 


Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. 
Kittridge, S. Mahon & Co.; Sec., 
R. G. Dun & Co. 

Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. Pres., Mr. 
E. B. Van Ordstrand, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., 
John Bohm, Sioux City Iron Co.; Asst. Sec., 
P. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 


Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. 
Harmon Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co.; Sec., 
]. E. Jordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. 


Pres., C. 
Elsie 


Pres., 
: 


Pres., F. W. Sim- 

Sec., H. 
‘Asst. Sec. 
220 Milliken 


Pres., 


Samuel 


rae 
.#. Grady, 
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KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M 
Brace Bennitt, Fox-Vliet Drug Co.; Exee, 
& Mer., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 First yy 
Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, _ ton—Lexington C. M. A 
Pres., W._ I. Robbins, Munn’s Bros.; Sq 
aes. E. Mac McGarry, 28-29 Northern Bag 

g. 
Louisville—Louisville C. M. A. Pres. C. y 
White, Logan Company; Sec., S. J, Schneide 
oe eee Kenyon Bldg.; Asst. c., Hy 
essier. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans C. y 

Pres., Geo. Grundmann, Albert Mack 

Co., Led.; Sec., T. J. Bastiat, 608 Louisiag 
Bldg. ; Asst. Sec., Chas. S. Cobb 

Shreveport— Who. one Men’ s Ass'n. 

W. W. Newcomb, Ardis & Co.; Sec. and Mp. 
John A. B. Smith, 223 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C, 
Pres., Wm. L. Bean, McCormick & Co., 
400 Light St.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 
West Redwood St.; Asst. Sec., Geo. J. Lochne 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston C redj; 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Frank S. sages, ‘oe 
Reserve Bank, 30 Pearl St.; Sec., J. N 
38 Chauncy St. 

Spi eld—Western. Mass. A. C. M. Prey, 
E. . Hubbard, Chas. Hall, Inc. Main St; 
Mgr., H. E. Morton, 616 State Bld g 
Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. Pres., 
bert A. Stanton, Norton Co.; Sec., 
ertson, 311 Main St. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres, 
Julian Gifford, Zenith-Detroit Corp.; Sec., 0.4 
Montgomery, 1282 First National Bank’ aan 
Flint—Flint A. C. M. Pres., J. L. 

Flint Structural Steel Co.; Sec., L. W. Mure 
123 Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & 3rd Sts. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids C. M. A. Pres, 
Wallace G. Barclay, 
Sec., Edwin DeGroot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg. 


Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres., Miss A 
Taylor, Michigan Seating Co.; Sec., Geo. Cow 
den, Jackson Citizen Patriot. 


Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. Pres., 
G. Dewey, Kalamazoo . © & Savings Bk; 
Sec., R. H. Johns, 307 Commerce Bldg. 


S Lansing A. C. M. Pres., J. Hardé 
Sessions, Capital Nat'l Bk.; Sec., R. V. De 
Barry, The State Journal. 


Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastern Michigan A. 
C. M. Pres., Fred Carle, Standard Oil Co, 
Saginaw, Mich.; Sec., A. H. Luedemanm, 
226-30 Millard St., Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—A. C. M. 
rior). Pres., C. H. 
son Co.; Sec. 


(Duluth -Supe- 
Kelley, Kelley-How-Thom- 
E. G. Robie, 501 Christie Bldg 


eapetine Biencepelie A. C. M. Pres. HE 
z£ 


S. Holbrook, John slie Paper Co.; Sec., J. 

L. Brown, 540 Baker Arcade. 

St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., Geo. AL 

a? Klinkerfues Bros., 901 E. 7th St.; See. 
reas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co., 4 

& Broadway. 


REISSSRSIIES--Biehien— insiasion! A. 
Pres., Lee Shackleford, Melton Hawe. 
Sec., S. H. McClary. P. O. Box 546. 


“ce 


MISSOURI, J 
Pres., John 
aoe, We we 
Bldg. 
Kansas City—Kansas Cit 
C. H. McLean, Graybar 
L. Davis, “4 a ldg. 
St. J Joseph C. M. A. Pres., R. E 
Roddy, con & Co.; Sec., R E. Moser, Grain 
Belt Mills. 


Louis—St. . ¢ . Pres., D. J. 
McMahon, Armour & Co.; Sec., Orville Lit- 
ingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 


enderson, Henderson Grocery Co; 
Van Hafften, 213 Miners Bank 


A. C. -3: 
lectric Co.; 


Pres, 
Sec., C 


MONTANA, Fitinee—Mentens- Wyoming A. C 
M. Pres., P. . Rockwell, Billings Hdwe 
Co.; Sec., Meredith 33 Davies, 411-412 Stapk- 
ton Bldg. 

Great Falls—Northern 
Pres., J. . 
J. Gies, J. Gies 5 Mer., Mrs. M. M 
thee P. O. Box 1 

Helena—Helena A. C. ~y Pres., M. V. Wit 
son, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., 
Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., 
Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 


Montana A. C. 


NEBRASKA, Ldenthe<tinesin 4 
J. A. Harvey, 1 . Ridnour Co.; 
R. V. Koupal, McKelvie Pub. Co., ro ‘Livea 
Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres., L. B 
Bush, Gate City Nat: Co.; Sec., G. P. Hom 
1122 Harney Street. 
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Fred | 


District Credit Men's Asso | 
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Hayes, Suhr Fruit Co.; Sec. FF 


A. M._ Holter, 
P. G. Schroeder, 
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YOU NEED €CONOMICS 


The National Institute of Credit will supply, through its correspondence 
course, this important element in your training for efficient credit work. 


The Credit Manager’s Need 


Severe demands are made upon the equipment which 
the credit manager brings to his task. Who, indeed, is 
qualified to determine the business risk but the man who 
really understands the business picture? Our present 
economic system operates as a unity 
made up of lesser unities, and like 
any other system it operates accord- 
ing to law. For an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the system, a study of 
the laws governing this unity is es- 
sential. To one who would under- 
stand the business scheme, a know!l- 
edge of the reasons behind the 
structure is vital. These fundamen- 
tals, from which all experience and 
training take meaning, constitute 


the science of Economics. tien 


Speculation and Insurance 
Competition 
Money 
Conducted Banking and Credit 
Price Levels and Foreign 
Economics offered by the Institute Trade 


How the Course Is 


The correspondence course in 


is designed especially for busy men 
—those who have always wanted to 
study, but have never felt that they Wages 
had the time. It allows the student 
to study in his own time, at his own 
inclination. There are no scheduled 
study periods. Upon enrolling in 
the course the student is supplied 
with the text-book, an introductory lecture, a reading 
assignment and a problem. The problem is to be 
answered in writing at the student’s convenience and re- 
turned to the director’s office, where it is graded, criti- 
cised and returned. Then, regularly, lectures, assign- 
ments and problems are sent the student, and upon the 
solution of the tenth problem, the student receives 
the course examination to be completed in his 
own time. 
















Certificates 


Upon satisfactory completion of the 
final examination, the student is 
awarded a certificate of credit. 
This indicates completion of one 
of the four courses required for 
the Junior Certificate of the 
National Institute of Credit, 
the remaining require- 
ments being Credits and 
Collections, Finan- 
cial Statement An- 
alysis and Busi- 
ness English. 


Dr. Frank A. Fat 
Nationa INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Derr. 3 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired). 

“Basic Economics” ( ) 

“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


DL, . ci pean esdnneecedps thn. ses akwees ond 


Rtn peau bape sabe O Reena sere ed es am 


Partial Contents of 


“ECONOMICS FOR THE 
GENERAL READER” 


Scope and Subject Matter 
of Economics 
Organization of Produc- 


Unemployment and 
Overproduction 


Interest and Profits 
Wealth and Welfare 
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Problems Covered 


The course is intended to give the student a compre. 
hensive knowledge of the “why” of business—a familiar. 
ity with the laws governing the business world. Bank. 
ing and credit fundamentals in their application to ordi. 
nary problems; unemployment and 
overproduction analyzed for caug 
and effect; interest, profit, price ley. 
els, speculation and insurance ap 
some of the vital problems scien. 
tifically explained for the busines 
men. Indeed, it can fairly be said 

that the material of this course is a 
Chap. als ; 

absolute essential in the equipment 
of a modern business executive. 


Lectures 


Further discussion of the prin 
ciples and problems of economics is 
provided in a series of lectures pre- } 
pared especially for this course by 
Dr. E. E. Aggers, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Rutgers University. Capi- 
talism, socialism, communism and 
bolshevism are presented and evalu- 
ated from the layman’s point of 
view. Trust and labor problems ar 
given frank and individual treat. } 
ment. The laws and circumstances governing panics, 
depressions and inflation are carefully outlined, and 
studies of the American monetary system, private prop- 
erty, the economics behind the War, the _profiteer 
and other problems of interest to the intelligent busines 
man are thoroughly discussed. 


Text 


The course is based on Henry Clay’s “Economics for 
the General Reader”, a text especially emphasizing the 
application of Economics to every day business. A sum- 


mary of its contents appears in the box in the center of § 
this page. 


Credits and Collections 


The National Institute also offers a correspondence 
course in Credits and Collections, organized and con- 
ducted along the same lines as the course in Economics. 
It offers practical instruction in up-to-the-minute credit 
problems and practice, covering, among others, such & 
sentials as the elements determining credit risk, sources 
of credit information, construction and analysis of state 
ments, collections, legal remedies, bankruptcy and credit 
safeguards. Those who wish full information concern 
ing either or both of the correspondence courses need only 
fill out and mail the accompanying coupon. 
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REMINGTON 
POWERS 


a FAST, accurate 
ADDING MACHINE 


with Statement-Making 


HE new Dalton is a fast, accu- 
rate adding machine with com- 
plete statement-making ability. It 
prepares statements .. . totals stock 
inventories . . . lists costs and, of 
course, adds, subtracts, multiplies 


and divides. 


In short, the new Dalton handles 


Ability 


every figure problem of the medium- 
sized store. Its simple 10 key key- 
board facilitates speed and accuracy. 


Anyone can operate it. 


Call the Remington Rand man. He’ll 
demonstrate the Dalton without 
obligation to you. No lengthy sales 
talk, either. The Dalton sells itself. 


DALTON DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all ‘Principal Cities 


KALAMAZOO 


KARDEX RAND 
DALTON 


SAFE-CABINET 
LINE-A-TIME 





BAKER-VAWTER 
LIBRARY BUREAU 


‘] ii ft 
foal tV'1 tv AF as & pannine a natural 


barrier and opening up 
new thoroughfares — the 
Peace Bridge is designed 
to give the utmost secur- 
ity for the traffic it is 
destined to bear. 

Of equal sturdiness is 
the collossal structure 
Insurance, founded upon 
sound principles and of- 
fering security under the 
severest stress. 

The Red Royal Shield 
on an insurance policy 
means security first. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, . ; AL, 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mer. Seas i ha a 


Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Law & Hamilton, Mgrs. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 





